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A LEAR OF TOMPKINS SQUARE. 


I. 

OTHING is so dear to the artistic laborer during his hours of 
toil as a sense of picturesque and partial retirement. It is not 

that he wishes to shut out wholly from his ears the busy hum of men, 
but rather that he prefers this hum should reach him in the form of a 
drowsy and suggestive echo. For painters, writers, composers, or sculp- 
tors, London and Paris hold hundreds of fascinating nooks,—coignes of 
vantage, as one might call them, to the imaginative worker, in which 
association blends with seclusion and dignity with repose. New York | 
is so peculiarly free from all this local charm that it perhaps deserves 
to be called the most baldly prosaic of all American cities. Not very 
long ago, while having in view a literary task which would necessitate 
some hard thinking, considerable careful writing, and not a little cer- 
tainty as regarded the chances of non-interruption, I strolled eastward 
through several dingy side-streets until I had gained the big, dreary 
region of Tompkins Square. I use that term “ dreary,” however, with 
limitations, for the day was chill and cloudy, although the latter part 
of August. A closer inspection of the square awoke my interest. It 
was assuredly individual, if nothing more, and individuality means much 
in any New York quarter. On two sides it was desperately unattrac- 
tive, for rows of tenement-houses and -beer-saloons and drinking-dens of 
the worst sort shabbily skirted it. But on two other sides it had a much 
more reputable presentment. The houses here looked old, and as though 
in past years they might have possessed inmates of caste or distinction, 


I afterwards learned that they were now mostly German — or 
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lodging-houses of a thoroughly decent character. On the stone coping 
which bordered the door-way of one of them I observed a little pasted 
bit of paper, indicating that rooms were to rent within. A caprice 
prompted me to ring the bell at this particular house and make inqui- 
ries. An amiable and very courteous German landlady showed me to 
a large airy room on the third floor, which instantly attracted me. It 
was plainly and decently furnished. I asked its price per week, but 
found that it had no price per week. It could be had by the month at 
what struck me as an amazingly low figure. I concluded to engage it, 
and did so, then and there. 

My first fortnight spent in it was one of peculiar pleasure, T caused 
a large, comfortable &sk to be placed in one corner of it, and decorated 
its walls and the panellings of its one rather ill-painted door with a few 
effective Japanese embellishments. But I did not care to have it look 
especially smart. What I had begun to love about the chamber was 
its sunny outlook upon the immense park just beneath, its absolute 
conditions of privacy, and its aloofness from all the ordinary western 
haunts and thoroughfares, of which, as an old resident New Yorker, 
with tastes for a city less downright, unmysterious, and matter-of-fact 
than that in which fate had so long cast me, I had grown most heartily 
tired. 

I began my literary undertaking, and found that it throve unex- 
pectedly well in this novel encompassment. One afternoon I remained 
later than usual at my desk, and saw the numberless lamps lighted in 
the underlying park. This view, festal in its richness of brilliancy, 
delighted me so much that when no engagement forbade I would take 
the little jingling car which incessantly ran across town from more 
prosperous avenues, and mount my stairs as late as nine or even ten 
o’clock at night. My manuscript, lying on my desk, over which was 
a gas-jet of ample power, would then tempt me as it could never have 
done in my conventional bachelor-quarters, not far from my club, with 
its monotonous plate-glass windows facing forever on that common- 
place, banal Fifth Avenue. . Then, by day, I had the sky to wateh, 
with its innumerable changes of light and color, as if I were actually 
in some country-abode, instead of being but an easy walk from the 
Brevoort House or the New York Hotel. So large is the space cov- 
ered by Tompkins Square that this generous prospect of sky became an 
inevitable luxury. As August mellowed into September I could almost 
see the suns of the pleasant, breezy days dip behind the horizon. A low 
rim of far-away house-tops alone prevented me from this last enjoyment. 
No one could find me here; I could be absolutely sequestered and at 
my ease; I could disappear and reappear as I desired. For the first 
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time in my life I was lord.of an 1 exquisite solitude, an undisturbed and 
arbitrary exclusiveness. 

But in an evil hour I revealed my precious discovery to several 
friends. I allowed Tompkins Square, as it were, to transpire, and ever 
afterwards I had no peace in life until I had played the host where I 
had intended resolutely to forswear that part. The complaisant Cipher 
scrutinized my lair with a smile, and congratulated me on the original- 
ity displayed by its choice; and ah, dear Cipher! I could have hugged 
him when he said, gazing from one of my windows just as a hazy, rosy 
sky was beginning to feel the first spells of real evening, and that little 
firmament of lamps, which I had grown to regardais my own, was being 
slowly illuminated,— 

“Tt’s really a very nice effect, old fellow, and makes one think of 
the gardens of the Tuileries, don’t you know,—and that sort of thing.” 

There may have been irony of a subtler sort than I could detect in 
this approbation of Cipher’s. He is an artist, and essentially modern 
in the critical tone which at all times he adopts. His “very nice” 
covers a, multitude of minor definitions, and his “that sort of thing” 
can convey a hundred shades of meaning, all the way from respect to 
disdain. 

But my friend Zero, on the other hand, was guiltless of anything 
like irony when he frankly exclainied, standing in the centre of my 
treasured sanctuary,— 

“Look here; you always did have fads, and you always would run 
them till you (and sometimes a few other folk as well) were dead tired 
of them. But be careful about this Tompkins Square business, or some 
fine evening you’ll have your head cracked. I don’t say anything 
whatever about having your watch torn from your pocket at mid-day. 
That, however, is a more or less equal certainty.” 

Such remarks were somewhat different from telling me that my win- 
dows commanded a view not unlike the gardens of the Tuileries ; and I 
never shall forget the cynical brutality of Zero’s laughter when I repeated 
to him Cipher’s genial little comparison. Zero has written a good deal 
for the newspapers ; he can be very cruel, if he likes. 

“Why, good heavens,” he said, staring at me with his bright gray 
eyes grown as hard as if they were two polished agates, “you don’t 
really believe that Cipher meant any such absurdity ?” 

“Cipher usually means what he says,” I answered, smothering my 
annoyance. But afterwards, when Tompkins Square gleamed up to 
me through a drizzling rain, or when I discerned some liquor-shop or 
oyster-house at a new angle of vision across its expansive common, I 
confess that doubts would creep into my heart as to whether I were not 
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investing a rather thankless and stiff kind of fact with a good deal of 


fanciful adornment. 

But I soon fell back again into my former convictions. And as for 
the rigor of the poverty so near at hand, from its foulness and squalor 
I could repeatedly draw analogies whose baleful and sinister romance 
would thrill and sometimes even alarm me. I have seen miserable 
girls, with frowzy hair and bedraggled skirts, who bore strange and 
appealing resemblance, both in countenance and carriage, to maidens of 
about their own years girt by a hundredfold happier surroundings. I 
could sometimes note in a rag-picker, a fruit-vender, even a liquor- 
flushed tramp, traitsof visage or of person which would mark him as 
doubtless kinned through character with some pedant, autocrat, or fop 
of my own acquaintance in a far different world. The bitter fatalities 
and the sombre despotisms of poverty spoke to me as never before. 
The men and women whom I constantly met in those autumn walks 
were merely the same types I had known and watched elsewhere, with 
changes wrought by their environments alone. They have alone felt 
in all its keenness the woful pathos of poverty who have watched the 
gulfs it widens between individuals of the same intrinsic quality and 
tendency. Firmly for years I have believed in the vast altering 
forces of education, and denied that as we are born so we must 
remain, as we were psychically shaped by some creative destiny so we 
must fulfil these pre-natal conditions. But nature nevertheless coins 
from her inexhaustible human mint many individualisms of strikingly 
similar mind and heart. And civilization, with her terrible prefer- 
ments, has doomed so enormous a number to ignorance, misery, crime, 
despair! It is indeed with her a doctrine of the elect as cogent as any 
taught by the sternest religious creed. One little minority of human 
society reaps the profit of wisdom, enlightenment, culture ; and, alas! in 
too many cases it makes wretched enough use of the gain! A mighty 
majority must dwell as untouched by the sweet wholesome sunshine of 
these blessings as if it were the moss in a cave or the sickly leafage that 
sprouts from a well ! 

But the lowest grades of life were not all that I was called upon to 
witness and observe during my somewhat philosophic strolls, I learned 
that our society has odd haunts and nooks into which she exiles her 
castaways. By preference a student of my kind, I soon discovered that 
surprising intelligence would lurk under the forlornest hat, that wrecked 
ambitions and shattered good intentions were to be found coated almost 
in rags, and that the monotony of the illiterate was incessantly varied 
by curious and attractive exceptions. In the monstrous communities 
of London or Paris I would have been prepared for these divergences ;— 
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but in New York, where respectability, thus termed, has a definition 
of so much ampler laxity, and where to strive and to become would seem 
so much more stoutly bridged by opportunity, I was less in the mood 
for encountering any curious flotsam and jetsam on the big, dark, plebeian 
current. 

My intervals of meditation led me to pace often the smooth macadam- 
ized paths of the square. A long succession of drowsy, mellow, golden 
autumnal days made these leisurely walks most agreeable as exercise 
alone. But I was Bohemian and expansive even to the verge of what 
my literary foes might easily have denounced as affectation. It was all 
a new exploit to me, and for the city in which I lived it was, I flattered 
myself, a decidedly original one. I had bethought myself of how Dickens 
has been said radically to have studied and pondered his London: why 
should not I, however humbly, follow the great master with my own 
transatlantic footsteps? No one was too seedy and desperate-looking 
for me to “ interview” or mildly interrogate. I had conceived the idea, 
as a writer, that rich funds of new “ material” lay here, all about me, 
to be acquired simply for the asking. The longer my sojourn in this 
unfamiliar region, the more sharply I felt a legitimate artistic curiosity 

to be nettled, and the more severely I denounced the warnings of Zero 
as and trivial. 

For several days, after my walks abroad had become habitual, I re- 
marked certain groups of old men seated on two or three of the benches, 
and apparently basking in the genial, unrestricted sunbeams. Those 
who know the history of Tompkins Square (and I was on the point of 
adding, “ What New Yorker cares a dime for the past records of his 
native city ?””) will remember that the region which is now a well-tended 
space was but a short time ago the most mournful of wastes, desolate by 
day and lampless by night. And therefore if the old men whom I have 
just mentioned had desired to seek the shade of any trees they would 
have had none afforded them by the slim saplings which have but too 
recently been planted there. Yet, evidently enough, they desired no 
such protection from the rays of that bland, yellow, brooding sun. They 
had plainly come hither to seek its autumn cheer, they who so plainly 
had passed beyond even the autumn of their lives ! 

I used to watch them with a growing and emphatic interest, as they 
huddled together on the benches, at this clement season, which had in 
it nothing of the hot stress of midsummer and nothing of the asperity 
that a week or two later might produce. They all held staffs, which 
some of them leaned upon feebly while they sat; their hands w 
rugged and gnarled, as toil will leave the hands of old men all 
strength has gone from their frames. In nearly every face I obéerved 
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some sign of either illness or decrepitude, and few were without an ex- 
pression of melancholy besides. Basking thus in the dreamy glow of 
weather that bore such likeness to their own faded vigor, I could hear 
them murmur to one another words whose more or less incorrect Ger- 
man convinced me that some sort of sluggish gossip was the prevailing 
motive of their discourse. And gossip, no doubt, I reflected, was all 
that remained to them. Poor laborers, whose earthly efforts had now 
reached a final close, their mental store was too meagre for anvthing 
save just this idle babble to leave their lips. All their lives they had 
striven amid the humblest of offices; they had been content to hew, to 
dig, to build, to fill the most menial places, to wear the most servile 
yokes. Without the help of thousands like them we who to-day assume 
a right of superiority and ease and distinction would be stranded and 
comfortless indeed. And yet how obscure, how unimportant, how un- 
recognized, were these ancient and jaded servitors of our prosperity ! 
Who among us ever gave them a thought, ever cared if they lived or 
died, if they throve or starved? ‘There they were, worn out with 
struggle in our own behalf, and yet their deaths would be to us as the 
mere falling of a dry leaf from one of the trees near by ! 

Watching them, from day to day, I could not help asking myself 
if others cared for them. Had they saved enough for their slim wants 
while they still breathed, and for their decent burials when breath had 
ceased? Or, if this were not true, had they sons and daughters who 
paid them lovingly back, in the fruits of a younger exertion, the sweet 
debt of long parental care? 

Many of them were clad in such rusty gear that I could scarcely 
believe the last question one to be answered in any hopeful way. And 
yet I felt it improbable that they were the common objects of some city 
charity for the indigent, since they met at all hours during the day, and 
would often go and come singly. 

One day I was holding a little talk with a civil young gardener 
employed in work of general tendance about the.grounds. “Tell me,” 
I presently said, “who are these old men whom I so often see sunning 
themselves in knots of threes and fours upon the benches ?” 

The young gardener paused, rake in hand, turning toward a listless 
coterie which I had already indicated by a nod. “ Them, sir?” he said. 
“Why, they ain’t of much account any more, They’ve seen their 
day.” 

“But they belong to no charitable asylum, or place like that?” 

“Oh, no, sir. They’ve all got their own homes to go to.” 

“Good homes, would you say ?” 

The gardener gravely shook his head, He had already told me 
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that he was of Irish parentage, although “ this country born,”—a phrase 
which I have found to be prevalent enough among our Celtic masses, 
Consequently I was not unprepared for the glimpse of assertive prejudice 
which his answer gave me. - 

“Well, sir, I guess there’s only a few of them old fellers that has 
got really good homes. You see, they’re ’most all dependin’ on their 
married sons or daughters, and them Germans—well, they’re a cross, 
cripsy set, even to their own flesh and bl 

I held this to be entirely untrue of the German race, as I hold it to 
be of any race. For to all men and women, of whatever land, the bonds 
of kinship are in a manner sacred, and they who esteem those bonds 
the least can rarely be ignorant of their Aagpent fault in contemning 
them. 

Still, with regard to the domestic places held by these old men, I 
soon concluded that the gardener had been right. They simply hap- 
pened, in this case, to belong among our large German population: if 
they had been Irish, or even of those whom we are willing, in this land 
of so-called democracy, to term lower-class Americans, their fates might 
have been very much the same. Judging from what the young gar- 
dener furthermore told me, they had lived too long on the planet ; they 
had become “in the way ;” they were consumers and yet non-producers ; 
it was time for them to make their congés, but they still lingered. You 
could not avow that their heirs had inherited them ; for heirship implies 
possession, and such as they had missed their chance of ever tying te 
residuary dollar in the cupboard-hidden kerchief. 

“Do they meet with actual ingratitude?” I would sometimes won-- 
der, while I passed them of a morning or afternoon, and perhaps gave 
them as I did so a stare of discourteous intentness, “Can it really be 
that, after rearing their sons and daughters as well as their drudgery 
through unremittent years would allow, they find no soft and gladly- 
allotted places at the firesides of their descendants? If this be true, 
then human nature has indeed darksome crannies for the imp of 
pessimism to crouch in !” 

Meanwhile I had noticed among all these old men one whose pres- 
ence was majestic and even beautiful. He had been a most massive 
creature in his time; his limbs and chest, notwithstanding his evident 
advanced age, were moulded with a noble superabundance, He was of 
the darker German type, and his copious, flowing beard had doubtless 
been black, in the past, as his large, sad, contemplative eyes yet re- 
mained. They were eyes that used to haunt me after I had passed 
him ; they beamed with so dark a seriousness beneath his snow-white 
eychrows and snow-white beard. His clothes were rusty and ill-fitting; 
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he stooped a little as he sat, but far less than his companions. No mean- 
ness or infelicity of attire, however, could hide the splendid lines of his 
stature, or take from him that unconscious dignity of demeanor which 
harmonized so finely with his reverend and poetic face. The long white 
moustache drooped over his lips, melting invisibly into the sweep of the 
“‘ many-wintered fleece” below it. I saw him once or twice remove his 
large-brimmed hat for a brief interval, and then his high forehead, with 
its imperial arch, completed the grandeur so manifest before. “ What 
a head of St. John he would make for Cipher!’ I thought. “But 
Cipher shall never have him for a model, even if he would sit. Cipher, 
who has flung sarcasm at my Tompkins Square, does not deserve him.” 

He interested me more and more as those lovely, salubrious days 
glided by. One morning I saw the civil young gardener talking with 
him for a few minutes, and I made this fact an excuse for drawing near 
them both. The old man was alone to-day on his favorite bench. He 
looked at me a little wonderingly, but with a solemn sort of kindness, 
as I approached. He was speaking to the gardener in good enough 
English as far as the accent went. ‘You could easily tell his German 
origin from what he said, but his om was often that of the ordinary 
unlettered New Yorker. 

“g guess we'll have pretty bad rn soon,” he was telling his 
companion. “I s’pose we deserve bad weather after all these fine fall 
days.” 

“You don’t like bad weather, do you?” said the gardener. “It 
keeps you in-doors, and that’s what you’d rather not have; ain’t it so, 
Mr. Miiller 

As the speaker ended he glanced with a familiar wink at myself. 
The wink had an introductory affability : I somehow felt, after having 
received it, that I was not de trop, and had intruded upon no strictly 
private colloquy. 

“T’d rather not stay in-doors,” replied Miller, whose name, as I 
heard later, the gardener had acquired by merest accident. “The less 
I’m home the better for me.” He drooped his superb head for a minute, 
and when he had raised it the gardener had slipped several paces away 
and begun to concern himself with his tasks of horticulture, so that the 
old man and I were left side by side. 

“Then you haven’t a very comfortable home?” I ventured, speak- 
ing as one who distrusts the permissibility of his question. 

“No,” came the soft, prompt answer. “You see .. my old 
woman .. she’s dead this long while. I’ve only got my daughters.” 
He seemed to muse, clasping both his blue-veined, brawny hands about 
the handle of his strong, knotted stick. “TI live with my daughters.” 
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“Near here?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. Close by.” He pointed toward one of the side-streets 
that gave on the square. 

“ Your daughters are married ?” 

He started a little, and met my ge fll with hs great, fed black 
eyes. 
’ “Two’s married,” he said. “One isn’t. There’s three. I live 
with the three. And my son-in-laws. They ain’t home days. They 
work out.” 

“Well off, eh ?” I inquired, more cnatitendiiy 

“Yes, I guess so. One’s in the brewing business up-town, and 
one’s in the carpenter trade. They rent the house between ’em. I live 
there, with ’em all. I got to. I can’t help it.” 

“ And it isn’t pleasant for you, Mr. Miller ?” 

He shook his head in decisive negation. “No. It ain’t. It — 
to be, but it ain’t.” 

“You mean that they make it unpleasant ?” 

“Yes.” A worried, wistful look had come into his gaze. “ I don’t 
know how it is. I guess they don’t want me there any more. They’re 
tired of me. I ain’t got anything to leave ’em. Ihad, once. Iwasa 
pretty rich man, once. I owned two houses in Bleeker Street, and one 
in East Broadway. When I was fifty-eight years old I had two beer- 
saloons, both doing a good business. But things went wrong, some- 
how. I put my name to a note for——” He raised one hand dubi- 
ously and puzzledly toward his head, and then for the first time I 
realized that his garrulity was the result of mental weakness, and that 
perhaps his memory had suffered from wear and tear, no less than his 
body. 

“T ought to seiisalins who it was I put my name to that note 
for,” he continued, ramblingly. ‘“ Well, I can’t. But never mind: he 
was a man I trusted, and it was a big sum. . . I guess it was about 
ten thousand dollars. But I didn’t get a cent back,—not a cent. That 
was the beginning of my bad luck. Things all went wrong, after that. 
They’ve been going wrong ever since,” 

He smiled as the last word left his lips; he was looking straight 
into my eyes; it seemed to me that I had never seen a sadder smile, 
nor yet one more patient. 

“You mean that your business in the beer-saloons fell away ?” I 
asked. 

“No. But there was more money out that I couldn’t get. I had 
friends, and I gave ’em credit. I had lots o’ friends. Everybody liked 
me in those old days. I thought fifty of ’em, at least, would stick to 
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me, no matter what might come. I used to drink with ’em. I could 
drink a lot o’ beer,—thirty glasses a day, sometimes, It never hurt me, 


I never felt it. I never was drunk in my life. Always. beer, though, 
I never took hard stuff. Some men get fat on beer; they get kind 0’ 
puffy, you know. I never did. I could always stand beer. It wasn’t 
the beer that brought me my bad luck.” 

I felt sure that it was not. One might almost as well have imagined 
Odin or Thor being shattered in his Scandinavian might by over- 
draughts of legendary ale, as to believe that this white-bearded giant 
had ever suffered from his own confessed potations. 

I laid my hand on his huge shoulder. “Come and have a glass of 
beer now,” I said. 

He rose with ponderous alacrity. As we walked through the square 
he told me more about his family. His candor had something exqui- 
sitely childlike about it. His brain was indeed infantile ; he had become 
a babbler in the land ; he concealed nothing, and yet all the bitterness 
of his lot was a matter of my own personal deduction. 

He brought no accusations against his two daughters; but still, 
before we had been seated together a quarter of an hour in the saloon 
to which I had conducted him, I felt certain enough that both Katha- 
rine and Louisa (Katrine and Luisa, as he pronounced their names) 
were termagants bristling with ingratitude and tyranny. His third so- 
called daughter proved to be no daughter at all; here his memory had 
played him false, and he admitted, presently, that Lina was his grand- 
child, the offspring of a son who had died years ago, and that she was 
not more than twenty-two years of age, and still unmarried. Lina was 
a “gay piece:” I faithfully record her grandfather’s terse description 
of her personality. She went a good deal to balls; she went there with 
her different admirers, and she appeared to have a number of admirers. 
She might soon be married ; it was unsettled as to just which devotee 
she would accept. Lina, too, had a mind and will of her own. She 
was often brazenly insolent to her grandfather, and so ashamed of him 
that she did not desire him to be seen by her social adherents of either 
sex. She was anxious, if possible, to smuggle old Mr. Miller out of 
sight when “company” were being entertained. It was decidedly a 
question of being ashamed rather than proud of one’s grandfather. 
And yet, I silently reflected, considering his notably handsome exte- 
rior, his gentle gravity of deportment, his unquenched graciousness and 
suavity of address, how could one account for the devilish impulse in 
this young belle of Tompkins Square to treat so presentable a relative 
with the arrogance born of false shame? Instinctively I compared the 
high-strung Lina with maidens of my own ken in another rank of life. 
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“How human nature repeats itself,” I thought, “under all knowable 
conditions !’ Did not that sparkling little Miss Brashley, who managed 
to have herself so taken up by the nabobs at Newport, two or three 
summers ago, cause all the gossips in the fashionable world to laugh at 
her because she hid her mother out of sight with such dexterous perti- 
nacity? ‘Leagues of social difference lay between Miss Brashley, the 
ardent snob, and Lina Miller, the merry-making favorite of the Ger- 
man quarter. One wanted to go to the Amsterdams’ Delmonico ball, 
and let the haughty Mrs, Manhattan, who had coldly snubbed her last 
summer at Newport, see that she was actually there. The other wanted, 
perhaps, to go to the Brewers’ Ball in the Bowery and dance there with 
some Peter Klauss whom some Bertha Hoffmann had been slyly 
besieging for three months and whom she thought she could make like 
her, just because her father was prominent as the owner of four beer- 
saloons in New York and a small hotel in Weehawken. But how 
nearly, in a tangential sense, the orbits of Miss Brashley and of Lina 
Miller approached each other! How very homogeneous all the flurry 
and unrest on this one little sphere of many spheres whirling about its 
central sun must look to any calm, exalted Eye, whether benignant or 
indifferent ! 

I felt that I knew Lina after the mild and stingless comments upon 
her had been delivered by her grandsire. But I had an equal certainty 
with regard to my intuitive conception of Katrine and Luisa, as their 
father’s loitering phrases portrayed them. Katrine had married pros- 
perously ; she was the wife of a man who might soon have a brewing 
establishment of his own; she represented three-quarters of the house- 
hold expenses ; she had borne her lord no children, and she was a little 
soured on this account. She was, in a way, an extremely important 
person. It was she who had sent her father into an attic room on the 
third floor of the house. It was she who shot sneering remarks at him 
if he asked for a second cup of coffee during breakfast. It was she who 
had seen the economy and the golden justice of clothing him in raiment 
bought at a second-hand Hebrew old-clothes shop, because his thews 
were too big to wear the cast-off garments of either of his sons-in-law. 
It was she who constantly reminded him, by acid gibe, by tart innuendo, 
that he paid no board, that he was “a hanger-on” of the household, that 
his day was over, that he took but did not give, that he was a drone in 
the hive, that his life had been a failure and a delusion. 

Luisa, the second daughter, had no such repellent store of aspersions. 
She and her husband gave but one-third of help to the household sup- 
port. She had become the mother of three lusty children, and she was 
very grateful to her elder sister for the accommodation afforded by the 
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house in Seventh Street. Whatever Katrine said Luisa softly but in- 
fallibly endorsed. Hers was the lesser mind, the weaker nature, the 
more yielding and acquiescent temperament. Policy no doubt struck 
the chief note of her subservient attitude; but perhaps even if she had 
married as well as her sister had done there would have been the same 
deference to Katrine’s more decisive individuality. 

Did I dream all this while the old man babbled on to me during 
the consumption of those three glasses of beer that he sipped slowly at 
the wooden table to which I had brought him, and by no means tossed 
off with the jaunty gusto conceivable in his doughtier days? No, I 
think that I did not dream it, but that I merely treated what came 
to me from his placid monologue as a series of more or less symbolic 
suggestions, And it is extraordinary how, in the present case, imagina- 
tion hit, so to speak, the mark of actuality. 

I should never have known whether my silent deductions had been 
true or false, if an event had not suddenly and most unexpectedly oc- 
curred. My companion was slowly consuming his third glass of beer, 
when, in the midst of a quiet sentence, he gave an abrupt backward 
movement, feebly sank lower in his chair, and closed his eyes. As he 
did so his face became of an ashen hue. But his head did not swerve 
to right or left: he merely stretched forth one arm toward myself, let- 
ting it drop an instant later. But an arm of such weight made an un- 
wonted noise as it struck the table. I started instantly to my feet; I 
knew that he was ill. The heavy sound of his falling arm had roused 
the attention of other people, men and women, seated at the various 
tables. They flocked about me while I leaned over my comrade. His 
pallor continued excessive. It seemed as if he were fast losing conscious- 
ness, even if he had not already lost it. 

But while I bent over him he visibly rallied and opened his eyes. 

“ Are you unwell?” I asked. 

He smiled faintly, and gathered himself up in his chair. Even this 
slight movement of his vast frame bore with it a stateliness that was 
Homeric. He looked like a somnolent god awakening from a brief 
divine nap. 

“No,” he said, seeming to answer my alarmed question. “ I’m— 
I’m all right. It was only one of those spells. I have ’em now and 
then. They leave me pretty weak, like. I’m weak now.” 

The starers who had gathered about us withdrew, urged, possibly, in 
their retreat, by a sharp gesture of my own. In a little while the old 
man was able to rise and leave the saloon at my side. He walked 
slowly, but with apparent ease. I did not offer him my arm; there 
would have seemed absurdity in such an act, he towered so proudly 
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above me. I counselled him to go straight home in my company, and 
he acquiesced at once. It had been my first intention to leave him at 
the door of his dwelling ; but when we had reached the little two-storied 
brick house in Seventh Street I admit that an unconquerable curiosity 
took possession of me to enter with my charge. Miiller made no com- 
ment upon my continued adherence as I mounted the stoop with him 
and rang the door-bell. His brain was still evidently clouded from the 
effects of his late attack. Since its occurrence he had scarcely spoken 
twenty words; his homeward walk had been taken in almost absolute 
silence. 

A comely blonde German girl, with cheeks like those of a rather 
floridly painted doll, opened the door for us. I let Miiller precede me, 
and then passed into the hall behind him, precisely as though I were 
carrying out some little pre-arrangement made between us. The Ger- 
man girl stared, with eyes as blue as the Rhine in colored prints of her 
native land, while I moved onward through the narrow hall, glossy with 
its arabesqued oil-cloth, 

A peculiar smell had met my nostrils as I crossed the threshold. I 
can best describe it by calling it a plebeian smell. It made you think 
a little of fresh suds, a little of stale butter, and a little of something 
else which you remembered to be malodorous, while not recalling its 
precise name. Perhaps it was cabbage. 


II. 


Only a few steps were needed to reach the door of the first room, 
which opened off the hall. But as Miller neared this door a tall, 
stout woman, with black eyes and dangling gold ear-rings, whom I in- 
stantly felt to be Katrine, appeared on its threshold. She did not 
perceive my presence, as I was still too much in the rear of her father. 

“Well! You’re back, are you?” she exclaimed, in a shrill, staccato 
way. “Don’t come in here with your muddy boots, now! Why 
didn’t you stay out in the park? ‘You’re much better off there thom 

here—— Oh!” 

The last word was spoken in a considerably more moderated key. 
I was the sole cause of it. Katrine had just become: aware of my en- 
trance with her father. She gave me the most rapid and yet piercing 
glance of scrutiny, and I suppose she concluded that I was a gentleman. 
Her manner had begun to soften before I had spoken more than my 
first explanatory sentence. I told her of Miiller’s sudden and severe 
attack, and of my having accompanied him home because of it. I added 
that I hoped she would pardon the intrusion on nae of the motive 
by which it had been prompted. 
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As I finished she was smiling very brightly indeed. 

“Yes. Father gets them spells sometimes,” she said. “We're 
used to ’em. I guess he’ll go off some day in one: he’s old, you ~~ 
and old folks can’t be expected to live forever.” 

This piece of bland brutality was delivered with a clear unconscious- 
ness that it erred from canons of tact or taste. Katrine now plucked 
her father unceremoniously by the sleeve and drew him into the room, 
while she continued to address me. ‘Come in, sir, and take a chair, 
Elegant weather, ain’t it? Do you live round these parts?” 

I told her just how much I lived there, and for what purpose; I 
even named the street and number of the house in which I had lately 
taken up my abode. Meanwhile both she and I had seated ourselves, 
and Miller had sunk, with a sigh of real fatigue, into a large easy-chair, 
Katrine looked at him carelessly as he did so; but I was convinced 
that she would never have sanctioned the act unless I had been present. 

The room (beyond all doubt the “ parlor”) was an interior of 
striking appointments. Its walls were hung with pictures, presumably 
portraits, which curiously attracted me as phenomena of daubing. Their 
crudity and glare were not relieved, either, by the wax flowers in glass 
cases or the pink polished conch-shells ranged in a kind of grinning 
row before the hearth-place. There was a piano, with tremendous 
ornate legs of shiny mahogany, and a rug which depicted a tawny lion 
in a jungle of vividly green leaves, and a table-cloth of red-and-yellow 
chintz, and a white stuffed bird, and a hair-cloth sofa that looked as if it 
had been made from black ice, and a little Samuel praying in plaster, 
and a very large Bible with a pendent book-mark of crimson silk, 
edged by a gilt fringe. The esthetic impulse of decoration had cer- 
tainly not provoked a ripple of sympathy in Seventh Street, Tompkins 
Square. 

Katrine had apparently made up her mind that I was a person of 
importance. Her civility had something as raw and harsh about it, 
however, as the portraits that stared down from the walls above her. 
All the time that she addressed me I was thinking of the ignored old 
man sitting placid and mute so near us. Katrine gave no suggestion 
of her German origin, as far as accent went; you could tell it only from 
her cast of features and the strident quality of her voice, if by this means © 
you told it at all. 

“We know a gentleman that writes, too,” she informed me. “ His 
name’s Becker ; he’s one of the night-editors of The Luminary ; that’s 
a nice paper, ain’t it? He’s got to sleep in the daytime, Mr. Becker 
has. I tell him he’d never do to get married till he changes his busi- 
ness-hours. I should think it would be awful unhealthy to set up 
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all night long, like he does; but he’s a real fat gentleman, and he 
appears t’enjoy ex’lent health. 

“Your father surely appears the same,” I now said, intending to 
alter the current of talk if I could. “TI should suppose him still to be 
entirely sound and hale.” 

Again Katrine threw a careless glance at her parent. “ He’s over 
eighty,” she said; “he’s passed his threescore-and-ten years, you 
know.” She smiled, showing her large white teeth. “His time’s 
’most up.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, suddenly, and with great sternness, while 
fixing his dark eyes on his daughter’s face. “You say my time’s ’most 
up, and you’d be glad if it was all up. You'd like if I was under 
ground this minute.” 

Such nudity of candor, revealed so unexpectedly, and coming from 
one who I already felt confident was a wronged and martyred spirit, 
gave me a thrill of absolute awe. But Katrine turned pale with anger 
as she fixed a kindling glance on her father. And then at once, in 
by no means good German, she answered him crisply,— 

“You'd better be careful how you make speceen like that. before 
people. I don’t mind what you say when we're alone, but you must 
keep a prudent tongue in your head when outsiders are near, or I 
promise you that it will be the worse for you in the end.” 

I do not think that she used German with any purpose of hiding 
from myself the sense of what she uttered. The menacing reprimand 
somehow came more easily to her in that way, doubtless for reasons 
which concerned past imperious usage alone. She turned to me with a 
resumption of her smile, and the change, I must own, was highly re- 
pulsive. Such an effect of suavity shocked me as if she had deliber- 
ately tried to palm off upon me a note or coin which I well knew to be 
spurious. 

Just then a damsel came rather bustlingly into the room, looked all 
about her, and gave a very artificial start, as her gaze lighted upon my- 
self; which was instantly followed by a treble titter of mirth, I had 
wae up my mind that this was Lina, the niece and st tie 
even before her aunt had said,— 

“Here’s a gentleman, Lina, that brought your grandfather home. 
He had one of those funny spells, you know, and the gentleman . 
walked with him as far as the house. Excuse me, sir,’ Katrine 
ended, with brisk en “but I guess I didn’t quite catch your 
name, » 

I repeated it. I had risen, meanwhile, and was being regarded in 
& pranksomely coquettish way by Miss Lina, over one shoulder. She 
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appeared to me a person who was given to looking at the other sex a 
great deal over one shoulder. She had what was probably considered 
by her constituents a very fashionable air. She held her arms almost 
constantly akimbo, while her hands, rather large and reddish, were 
clasped just at the belt of her gown. It was a gown of some wine- 
colored stuff like merino, and trimmed lavishly over skirt and waist 
with a black fringe from which dangled little balls of worsted. She 
wore an expansive bow at her throat, of many-tinted satin, and a neck- 
lace from which hung a locket of ostensible gold, almost as large as a 
man’s watch. Her hair was puffed and ringleted with a positive aban- 
donment in the way of ornamentation, and it was hair whose glossy 
amber surmounted a face of broad-blown coarseness, though perhaps 
that word lacks charity. However, the most lenient observer could not 
pronounce her face a refined one, with its undue breadth, its discordance 
of features, and its profuseness of coloring. But I could readily under- 
stand how she might pass, with not a few male tastes, as a handsome girl, 
since her figure, tall and noticeably plump in one so square-shouldered, 

carried with it what is freely defined as “ presence.” And yet this trait 
was quite apart from that of repose. Indeed, she expressed the very 
electrical reverse of repose, although I supested that the languishing 
curves of her attitudes, the raising and lowering of her brows, the side- 
long droops of her head, and the intermittent flashes of her smile were 
stimulated, if not produced, by a nearness to masculine society. And I 
may here add, once and for all, that she ogled me then, and was never 
tired of ogling me afterwards, and, provided our acquaintanceship had 
not been shattered by a violent rupture, would always have continued 
to ogle me, provided we had continued to meet. 

“ Why, ’twas real good of you, sir, to bring gramper home,” she de- 
clared, while giving “ gramper” the swiftest and most cursory look, and 
at once transferring her regard again from himself to me. “ Resume 
your seat, sir. It’s an elegant day, ain’t it?” And here I realized that 
I was about to be “entertained” by Miss Lina, while her eyes were 
rolled toward me in an actual frenzy of provocative coquetry. 

Katrine regarded her niece with undoubted approval. The coming 
of Lina had been as it should be. I would now find myself thrilled by 
conversational powers of a commanding quality and a polish of deport- 
ment which nothing except wide experience in the most select circles 
of Tompkins Square and its environs could develop. 

Luisa, the sister of Katrine, drifted into the room before long,—é 
pale, flaccid-looking person, with the weak face of the femme croyante 
whom any facile sophistry might deceive. I wondered, as I observed 
her, whether the carpenter husband did not sometimes hoodwink her 
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dreadfully as to’ where he had been spending his Saturday nights. 
From the little low-toned conversation which she held with her father, 
I inferred that she was far more inclined to treat him with kindness 
than either of the others: if she took the stamp of their acerbity it was . 
only because she was of that waxy predisposition which must inevitably 
take the stamp of something. She was stouter than either her sister or 
her niece, and wore a wrapper which was a little too long in front, so 
that she now and then stumbled upon it when she walked. She seemed 
to have been either sewing or fitting a dress upon some one, for her 
large bust was overspread with pins, and a few needles as well. Possi- 
bly she may have carried on a quiet course of semi-private home dress- 
making, and thus have sought to swell her carpenter husband’s income, 
so meagre as compared with that of the brewer, her brother-in-law. 

But I was not fated to know much of Luisa. I had, as it seemed, 
become a point of rich attraction for Lina, who kept her most mettle- 
some glances levelled upon me, and drew from her unfathomable re- 
sources of flirtation killing smiles and gestures of untold would-be 
enticement. She and her aunt easily drew from me who I was, what 
I was, and everything which concerned my standing in the complex 
order of New York civilization. I was not at all averse to telling them 
whatever they desired to learn. But after I had told them I felt as- 
sured that they had no more succinct conception of me than that I 
was probably the possessor of some wealth and had my real belongings 
“across town.” And “across town” meant with them an undiscovered 
country. Not that they had not a strong respect for Fifth Avenue and 
its encompassing purlieus, but the respect was vague. For Lina the 
world of “society,” with all its enlivenment and intoxication, lay in 
the neighborhood of Tompkins Square. Here she was a somebody, a 
power, a belle, and beyond this domain all was indeterminate and 
shadowy. 

“T have a pretty good time, yes, sir,” she said, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine about her daily modes of diversion. “I go round a good 
deal nights, when the ball-season is on. I presume you sometimes go 
to balls yourself; heh ?” 

“Oh, frequently,” I answered. I was thinking, as I thus replied, 
of what pale horror might possess Mrs. Beekman Van Schuylkill’s 
face if she should see, some evening, this belle of the east side cross her 
patrician threshold. 

“Oh,” retorted Lina, with a familiar nod, “I suppose you mean 
balls on the high-toned plan over there.” She gave a gesture of a 
westward direction, and looked meaningly at her aunt. “TI ain’t speak- 


ing of those: I don’t know anything about ’em. I guess they’re only 
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for the mill’onaires. I mean such balls as are given in Walhalla Hall 
and the Otto Stoutenberg Association, and all that. I’m going to-night 
to a ball at the Otto Stoutenberg Association. It’s going to be down 
the Bowery, in a great big dancing-room, with a waxed floor and eigh- 
teen musicians, There’ll be some pretty heavy dancing, I guess. Do 
you dance, sir?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 

Lina shot me a piercing glance. “Then why don’t you go? It’s 
only a dollar. They let anybody in that looks respectable and ’Il pay 
a dollar. And I’m sure that you——” 

She paused, and her exorbitant ogling conveyed the rest: But as I 
covertly watched the old man, sitting in his pauper-like garb so near us, 
I repressed a desire to tell her that I would rather give my dollar of 
entrance-fee to him. 

“Do drop in again,” said Katrine, with effusive sociality, as I rose 
to go. “You say you live so near, sir, and we're always glad to see 
neighbors.” 

“Oh, always,” asseverated Lina, with one of her flirtatious wriggles 
and a roulade of laughter whose designed allurements filled every note. 
“ Always, sir, when our neighbors happen to be such first-class gentle- 
men, with such beautiful mustaches, like you have !” 

“Lina, do stop!” exclaimed her aunt, overcome with appreciative 
laughter, and looking at me in a succession of side-glances, while she 
held one hand before her mouth, as if to ascertain how this last coy bit 
of challenge from their darling and pet affected me. ‘“ Sometimes, Lina, 
you’re just too awful! I wonder how the gentlemen put up with you 
somuch! Don’t you, Luisa?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Luisa, in the background, with her wrapper and 
her pin-encrusted bosom, “TI declare I just do!” Luisa delivered this 
so mildly that a grisly thought came into my head. . . “ Let’s murder 
gramper,” I seemed to hear the volatile tones of Lina say, “for you 
must agree that he’s a nuisance!” And then, in fancy, came Luisa’s 


mild, monotonous concession, “ I declare I just do !” 


“Oh, the gentlemen ain’t so scary as you are,” cried Lina. I had 
‘risen to go, and she, rising also, gave herself a bold twirl that re- 
sulted in my seeing her face obliquely over one of her very material 
shoulders. 

“T must say good-by to your grandfather,” I now declared, replying 
to Lina and ignoring her robust compliment. 


“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Lina; “leave gramper alone. He’s all 


right. He’s pretty smart for his age,—a little too smart, sometimes.” 
But I went toward “gramper” nevertheless. He rose from his 
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chair as I clasped his hand. He said nothing, but his simple, candid 
look had a thousandfold more appeal in it than all the minauderies of 
Lina or all the artificial courtesies of Katrine. 

“Come again,” he whispered, to my surprise, just as I was anor 
him. “Come again. They like you because they think you’re rich 
and somebody. They'd be glad if Lina could catch you for a husband. 
They want her to get a rich man. That’s why they’re so nice. . . 
All I said is true, though. . . Come again, if they let you. Do 
come.” 

I felt like coming again whether they let me or not. And I did 
come again. Nearly a fortnight had passed when I paid my second 
visit at the house in Seventh Street. Stormy weather had succeeded 
those benign, tender days. Miller no longer appeared in the square. 
I had thought of him often. His image had haunted me. I wondered 
if he might not be ill, and felt more than one twinge of conscience 
before I again rang at his door. 

The blonde German girl admitted me, as before, and I had scarcely 
set foot within the hall when Lina, furbelowed and endimanchée as 
previously, came bustling down the stairway. 

“T’m very glad to see you, sir,” she began, with a prodigal exhi- 
bition of ogles. “My aunts are both out. Won’t you step into the 
parlor ?” 

“T merely came for a moment,” was my a “T came to ask 
after your grandfather.” 

Lina did not seem to like this. She pouted, and shot me another 
_ of her demoralizing glances while she did so. ‘Gramper isn’t very 
well,” she replied. “I dunno what’s the matter. I guess his old age 
is beginning to tell; I guess he’ll go soon. He ought to go, pretty 
soon. Not that we want him to go—oh, dear! I don’t know what I 
should do if dear old gramper was gone! But we——” 

“Can I see him?” I said. 

“See him? Well, he’s up-stairs in his room. He’s been there over 
aweek, I guess you can’t see him, to-day. I—— 

“Very well,” I — “Then I will call again. —— 
please tell him that I called.” - 

T left the house. I told myself, as I did so, that the old man might 
be dying. After my departure I decided that I had treated him badly, 
and this same evening I presented myself again at the house in Seventh 
Street. The same German girl admitted me as before. I slipped a silver 
= into her hand. “Take me straight to Mr. Miller’s room,” I 
said. 
“Oh, sir,” she faltered, “the family——” 
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“Never mind the family,” I interrupted. And then I slipped 


another dollar, held in readiness, where it was rather tremulously re- 

ceived. Just then a sound of music—which I had heard before enter- 

ing the house—rose so loudly that I had no doubt whence it emanated. 
“Where are the family ?” I asked, almost in a whisper. 


The girl pointed toward the room nearest at hand. “ They're 


having some music,” she said. “ They’re all in there, with company.” 
“Oh, very well. So much the better. They didn’t hear the bell 


ring. Take me to Mr. Miiller.” 


The girl did so. I soon found myself in an attic room, wretchedly 
furnished and miserably cold. On a cot-bed, in one corner, lay Miiller. 
He was partially undressed. His face, ghastly in its pallor, gleamed to 
me above a mass of tumbled bed-clothes. He stretched forth one hand, 
recognizing me with a swift, sure smile. I took his hand, but it fell 
weakly before I could really grasp it. 

“You came,” he said, hoarsely. “I thought you’d come before I— 
I——” And then he paused, letting me guess the end of the sentence. 

“ Are you in pain?” I asked. 

No.” 

Only weak,” 

He nodded. “Weak and lonely,” he said. “It’s a hard thing 
when people want you to die and you can’t. That’s the way with me. 
I can’t.” ‘ 

‘His great, shadowy, ruminative eyes, as they dwelt on my face, 
seemed to reflect all the melancholy of human life, while hidden under 
the snow-white hairs that fringed his lips I saw traces of a smile full 
of irony, fatigue, despair. Just then some strains from the gay music 


below-stairs floated up through the halls of the little house. I silently 


shuddered as I heard them. 

“ And they leave you alone like this for long periods of time?” 

“Yes. But it’s better they should. For when they come here I 
always feel as if they were wondering how many more days I would 
live. It isn’t that they want to be cruel. No; not that. But when I 
go they’ll feel relieved; I shall be something off their minds, as you 
might say.” 

- “But not off their consciences,” I murmured, too low for him to 
hear the words. 

“They have not been cross, any of them, for several weeks,” he 
went on. “They are even kind, in a fashion; that is, they’ve no 
more slurs and stinging speeches. But I know why they are like that. 
My days are numbered, and they see it, and let up on me because 
it’s so.” 
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_ “But it makes you yourself feel kinder toward them, does it not?” 
I said. 

“Yes,—sometimes. Not always, though. I lie here and think how 
I loved those two girls, Katrine and Luisa, and how their dead mother 
and me would ’a’ laid down on the ground and let ’em walk over us, 
from the time when they were little things till they grew big girls. 
Why, the neighbors used to say we only lived to please them three; 
for Gretchen, Lina’s mother, she was alive then.” 

“ And when you remember this,” I said, “you feel anger against 
your two daughters who are left ?” 

“Yes.” His lips closed tightly together as he spoke the word, 
and his voice was hoarse and harsh, though still faint. “But that 
isn’t all.” 

“Not all?” 

No.” 

“There is something else, then, that you have not told me?” 

“Yes, There’s something else. As I lay here it creeps across me 
like—like a nightmare. I want to die, and can’t. But if I don’t die 
in—in—say three or four months, they’ll have me put on the Island. 
You know what that means. They’ll send me up quietly to be a charity 
patient there in one of the hospitals.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “Is it possible that they have 
threatened to do so?” 

“Not threatened. But they’ve hinted.” Here a flash of wrath 
lit the old man’s gloomful eyes. ‘“They’re as tired of me as that! Of 
me, their father, that they owe life to, and a thousand things besides !” 

I paid several visits to the house in Seventh Street, both by day 
and night, during the next few weeks. On these occasions I would see 
the women of the family, and once or twice I met the husbands of 
Katrine and Luisa. These latter struck me as two most uninteresting — 
persons. The lord of Katrine was a stout reddish blond, with a moony 
face, and little tufts of hair on his fat, boiled-looking knuckles. His 
brother-in-law was thin and dark, with an uneasy eye and a cowed 
manner. They both seemed to be without a word of domestic weight 
in the household, however their assertiveness may have told in the do- 
mains of brewing and carpentry. Here in Seventh Street it was ob- 
vious that they bowed as one man to the feminine will, which Katrine 
pre-eminently represented. 

By degrees I found my welcome becoming less and less warm. A 
certain hardness had crept into Katrine’s manner toward me, and the lazy 
Luisa, with her dress-front pierced by those chronic pins, showed me an 
ebbing fund of complaisance, Even the ogles and allurements of Lina 
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underwent a change. I plainly saw the truth. They objected to my 
interviews with old Miiller in his cheerless attic lair. But I had deter- 
mined to persevere in these until summarily dismissed. And if dis- 
missal came, I entertained a project of some sort of legal complaint or 
exposure, which would publicly shame them before their clientéle of 
friends or supporters. I took for granted that they had a “ position in 
society” to guard or to lose. Most people have—or think they have, 
And meanwhile I cherished the hope that my visits to the old man and 
my unreserved expressions of interest regarding him might shame them 
into a different course of treatment. 

But no; the habit of neglectful, unfilial outrage had already grown 
too strong. I have no doubt whatever that Katrine had long ago per- 
suaded herself she was injured by the persistent longevity of her father. 
He was an incubus, and everybody ought to see and admit that he was, 
His continuing to live and harass her by his illness, by his infirmity, by 
the necessity of his being looked after, was a vexation which no sensible 
mortal could underestimate. 

“O Shakespeare,” I thought, “ mn you painted Lear what an 
eternal portraiture you made! Balzac repeated your work in his ‘ Pére 
Goriot,’ and the quietists who shrink from all that is terrible and severe 
in fiction decry this last lurid characterization as exaggerated, unnatural, 
But here in our own so-called republican city over-seas have I not found 
a new Lear, a new Goriot, wronged and insulted with an almost equal 
churlishness of ingratitude?” 

And yet, all this time, I held my peace as far as reproaches went. 
Miller had confided to me that he believed the Blackwell’s Island plan 
was taking more and more definite shape. The unhappy old giant could 
not die. It was a race, with him, between death and ignominy. And 
he thought being sent to “the Island” an ignominy past words. Still, 
I refrained from interference. I have always been a person devoted to 
the maxim of minding one’s own business as far as the most strained 
and taxed human discretion will permit. And this whole distressing 
experience was, after all, in a certain sense, “none of” my business. I 
tried never to indicate by a word or a sign how I despised all Miiller’s 
cruel and ichor-blooded family. But I made my visits, just the same, 
and pushed my way up-stairs to the miserable old man with a composed 
obstinacy that I knew was now rapidly irritating his relatives more and 
more. 

One afternoon, a little before dusk, I made a visit which I was far 
from believing the last I should ever pay that weary sufferer. As the 
blonde maid-servant let me in I saw a warning look upon her face, 
Luisa emerged from lower regions almost as soon as I had crossed the 
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threshold. It was snowing savagely outside, and Tompkins Square lay 
pale and doleful under a sky of lead, whence millions of feathery flakes 
were drifting. I stamped the snow off my feet on the hall mat, and 
shook it vigorously from my coat at the same time; and while I did 
this Luisa addressed me in rather curt tones. 

“T guess you can’t see him this evening,” she said, “ He’s pretty 
bad, and my sister’s up there now.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “that the end is near?” 

“Oh, no. He ain’t shown any signs of that. But——” Here 
Luisa paused fora moment. “T guess you better not go up,” she soon 
continued, in a still more unpromising tone. 

I instantly suspected that the scheme of sending him to Blackwell’s 
Island was in active operation. I had reason for such suspicion: my 
last talk with Miller had supplied this reason. 

“Oh, I’ll go up,” I said, with a quiet defiance in my answer, whose 
effect upon Luisa I did not wait to observe. And I sprang resolutely 
for the stairs, taking two steps at a time. 

Katrine and Lina were both in his room when I reached it. The 
first gave me something narrowly akin to a scowl. Lina bowed coolly. 
I had slight heed for either of them, however: my glance had id 
been turned to Miiller. 

He sat in a large wooden rocking-chair, with a frayed quilt ina 
about his huge frame, and his haggard face reared above its folds in 
solemn, august quietude. He merely turned his great, sad eyes toward 
me as I entered, and offered me no further token of greeting 

There was an awkward silence now. I myself broke it. “I’m glad 
to see that you are up this evening, Mr. Miiller,” I said. ‘Does not 
this mean that you are a trifle strongér ?” 

A very bitter smile came upon his face. “Yes,” he answered, with 
a grimness that was saturnine. “Strong enough to go up to the alms- 
house on the Island pretty soon.” He raised one hand, pointing toward 
Katrine. ‘ That’s what she says I must do by next week. She’s just 
been telling me.” 

“Gramper, keep quiet !” exclaimed Lina, with a sudden betrayal of 
the mortification these words caused. “You know very well it ain’t 
any such a thing !” 

I turned quickly toward Lina. “Oh, is it indeed not true?” I 
= “Ts it some hallucination of your grandfather’s? If so, I am 
glad.” 

But here Katrine flashed upon me an open look of hostility. It was 
her first, and I at once felt how sharp a division it made in our future 
relations together. Somehow, too, I had a curious thrill of gratitude 
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toward her for letting me thus witness her actual raw, malign vulgar. 
ity, without the decorative stucco of “company manners.” ‘The revela- 
tion verified my silent deductions, besides ending a masquerade more 
odious, possibly, than the individualism it screened. 

“T must say,” began Katrine, as she now regarded me with the 
straight cold stare of insolent defiance, “that I do admire people that 
*tend to their own business.” 

“If you do send your old father to a charity asylum,” I said, in a 
low voice, “you will find that a great many people—your friends as 
well as your enemies—will make it their business.” 

Katrine bit her lip. Her black eyes had a shrewish glitter. “I 
don’t care what folks say!” she cried. ‘“ He'll be better taken care of 
there than I can do for him. It'll be for his own good. If I didn’t 
think so I wouldn’t send him. As it is, I——~” 

She paused. The vixenish look died from her face. Her father 
had slowly risen. He clutched the side of his chair with one brawny 
hand, as if to steady himself; he had clinched the other, and he now 
lifted and shook it at Katrine. Just then it chanced that Luisa entered 
the room, and as she did so he made an inclusive gesture that seemed 
to arraign her as an almost equal offender. She recoiled with a little 
scream ; nor was it strange that she did so. 

Her father had all the ghastliness of one on the verge of the grave, 
and yet a magnificent flickering vitality had leapt into his face and filled 
his stature. I have never seen anything so majestic, so leonine, so patri- 
archal, so sublime, as the apparition that he now presented. His wrath 
had something scathing and ruinous in its look. It was the desperation 
of a naturally gentle spirit,—the final exasperation of one persecuted, 
humiliated beyond all the powers of patience. His eyes shot lightnings 
of scorn as he staggered toward his two daughters. It seemed to me 
that he must surely lay those mighty hands upon Katrine in an instant 
more, and that if he did so he would kill her. 

“ Wretch !” he cried to her in German, “ you cast disgrace on me in 
my old age! On me that worked to keep you from the least harm,— 
you and your false, mean sister as well! ‘We toiled to give you both 
food; we loved you and planned always for your welfare, that dead 
mother of yours and I! Devils, she-devils that you have become, we 
curse you now! We curse you forever and forever, your mother and 
I! For she joins me from the world of the dead to mix her curse with 
mine! God is with me now while I speak,—God and your mother! 
You are below the beasts; for the beasts love those that have suckled 
and guarded them. ‘You have tortured me because I could not die and 
let you be rid of me. And now you would shame me because I am 
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helpless and friendless and old! ‘You spit upon me in my sickness and 
my pain. Your crime is a great crime, and may God send you both the 
punishment that you merit! He will speak to you hereafter through 
this curse that your father lays upon you now! He will visit you with 
torment as you have visited me! He will——” 

The old man, glorious in the transport of his terrific fury, paused 
here, and with great suddenness. A glassy look swept over his dilated 
eyes, and the supreme anger on his face was fleetly followed by a pa- 
thetic, wistful, groping, bewildered change. He reeled backward, and 
in another instant he had fallen. It was like the overthrow of some 
huge forest tree. His head struck heavily on the mass of drapery which 
still enshrouded the chair he had so lately quitted, striking afterwards 
on the floor, and perhaps thus averting a woful fracture of the skull. 

I stood for a little while paralyzed with awe. Then I sprang to- 
ward his great supine form, and lifted his head in both my arms, As 
I did so I heard frightened moans, and even the sound of hysterical 
weeping, behind me. 

The breath was just fluttering away from his white-bearded lips as 
I bent above his wan countenance. Already the calm of death had 
begun for him,—the refuge, the emancipation, the enfranchisement that 
he had so longed for ! 

A little later, while still stooping, with that heroic old head clasped 
in both my arms, I turned and saw the three women clinging together 
in horrified trio. 

“Ts—is he hurt?” I heard one of them ask, with scared, uncertain 
tones. I think it was the voice of his grandchild, Lina. 

“Yes,” I said, “mortally hurt. You will not have to send him to 
the charity hospital. He has gone to another. It’s further off than 


Blackwell’s Island—and perhaps better.” 
Edgar Faweett, 
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big es is a burden of mysterious pain 
And tragic hints of heart-break in the rain, 
Heard through the pauses of the maddened wind 
Searching for something that it cannot find ! 
William H. Hayne. 
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: are literary feature of the time is a tendency to write books about 
books. The reading world seems disposed to “take account of 
stock,” and is going over its shelves, marking down goods, charging 
a good deal to “ profit and loss,” and considering the expediency of a 
clearance-sale. The cheap publication plan is working in two ways,— 
not only flooding the market with productions which formerly would 
not have found a publisher, but also reviving the literature of the past, 
and bringing it to the notice of multitudes by whom it was hardly 
known to exist. Ten or twenty cents will buy the best works of Bacon, 
Goldsmith, Balzac, Goethe, Burke, Milton, Scott, Swift, Byron, Thacke- 
ray, and even Izaak Walton, Sir John Maundeville, Hugh Latimer, 
and Martin Luther. This multiplication of poor books and this in- 
creased access to good ones have alike conduced to a reaction, if not a 
revolt, against an indiscriminate and almost omnivorous reading habit. 
We begin to feel somewhat the same terror as when we are compelled 
to witness at a table-d’héte the unremitted bolting of food and the im- 
partial tasting of the entire bill of fare. And, like all reactions, there 
is a tendency to the other extreme,—to narrowness of selection, fastid- 
iousness of choice, and an ultra conservatism as between the old and 

‘the new. So that we are having lists of recommended books, limited 
to one hundred,—which is as if some Worcester were to propose a vo- 
cabulary of a thousand words. 

The inadequacy of any such restriction is shown by the fierceness of 
protest and intensity of disgust which each list calls forth, indicating 
not so much (unless it be in the case of some’such bristling {intellectual 
porcupine as Mr. Ruskin) an aversion to the books named as a jealousy 
in behalf of others which these have crowded out. Still, these lists are 
useful, if only as calling attention to the large proportion of the nent 
imeteve which can be comprised within even a “century of boo 
not to speak of the revelation which is thus made of the literary tastes ; 
of those whose intellectual life is worth knowing. And if we could 
have a hundred lists by a hundred representative persons of wide and 
catholic reading, we might hope to make up a catalogue of—say, two 
hundred and fifty—books which would lay the foundation, or furnish 
the background, of an ideal library. Some judicious attempts have 
been made, by persons not only of literary authority but with a capacity 
for understanding other tastes and needs than their own, notably by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, to indicate such an enlarged and commensurate 
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choice of books. Another educating influence on the popular mind is 
the prevailing editorial practice of inviting lists of favorite books, or 
of such as are esteemed the best in a certain department or of a par- 
ticular age. All this movement, however extreme and even absurd in 
some of its manifestations, is a healthy symptom, and will have its fruit. 
It is the bugle-call to a too widely scattered hunt, which has lost the 
trail, and is in danger of losing itself in pathless wieeile and treacherous 
swamps. 

Something which always strikes me with fresh wonder in reading 
history is, that people used to get on and get educated in a state of 
things which would seem to the literary Flora McFlimseys of our day 
as if they had nothing to read. We find that they could talk with 
elegance and think with accuracy, could fulfil the conditions of “cul- 
ture” both intellectual and social, without book-learning and with per- 
haps hardly the ability to read. To be able to write was so rare an 
accomplishment for a layman as to be called the clerical art. Even a 
hundred books would have been a stupendous library for a man of 
learning. To have a large or choice collection, one needed to be a 
bibliomaniac with a Fortunatus purse. One thing is certain: there 
is a culture which is not dependent on print and paper, and an educa- 
tion which living men can derive from living men, and from observation 
and reflection without the medium of written books, . 

The overgrown garden of literature might be weeded down to a 
very small plot without leaving the world flowerless or foodless. In 
fact, Old Time is kept industriously raking together and casting on the 
rubbish-heap almost all that each generation thought it important to 
write and read. It would be hasty to conclude that all this ephemeral 
growth was not good in its day, if only as the garden-litter has within 
it the fertilization of the future. But there are substantial grounds 
for deprecating a too exclusively book education, as tending to enervate 
and to hinder mental development and the highest. grades of literary 
production, It is very pleasant to “let books think for us,” as Charles 
Lamb says he did; but it is no wonder that he was obliged to add, “I 
cannot sit and think.” ‘We all can say with him, “I love to lose 
myself in other men’s minds,” and this is one of the blessed uses of 
books. They “are not companions, they are solitudes; we lose our- 
selves in them, and all our cares.” But the opiate which serves us in 
pain may become a poison and a pone by excessive indulgence. 
Mere passive receptiveness of other men’s thoughts i is like always riding 
in an easy carriage instead of walking: one is in danger of gout and 
dyspepsia. 

At any rate, the mind may grow lazy, and more and more disinclined 
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to intellectual exertion. I believe it will be found that those who are 
continually reading for the sake of reading and of being “thought 
for’ usually descend in the quality of their reading, more and more 
avoiding books which make them think at all. Even the power and the 
pleasure of thinking by proxy grow feebler. Besides, reading without 
pause for rumination, and with such a rapid succession of books, is 
self-obliterating, and the impression becomes more and more evanescent. 
We should on principle read what obliges us to think, and always have 
on hand something worth the while with intent to master and make it 
our own,—that is, to be able to tell all about it. This practice will not 
alone be a partial corrective of the enervating perils of much reading, 
but will be richly rewarding in its own satisfactions. The experience 
of Julius Hare was not an exceptional one, that the books which made 
him think the most struck the deepest root not only in his memory and 
understanding, but in his affections. The consciousness of invigorating 
powers, whether of mind or body, is the most exhilarating of pleasures. 

We read, as we eat, for strength, for the elements of growth and 
nourishment, for refreshment, for relish, and for medicine. And our 
errors are also analogous in the two cases,—in repletion, in defective 
nutritiousness in the food, or in imperfect assimilation on our own part. 
And the warning cry has not been lifted too soon. If even Johnson 
and Swift deplored the literary overproduction of their times as “an 
increasing which tendeth to poverty,” what shall we say now? I 
would not decry the multiplication of books, even “cheap” books in 
the intellectual sense of that word. But there is no part of education 
more necessary than to teach men to beware of books. The difficulty 
is not to “get them to read,” but to restrain them from it, or at least 
in it. The multiplication of books has, by popularizing knowledge, 
vastly broadened the surface of intelligence; but has it deepened it? 
It is certainly significant that while there has been a great advance, 
both in quantity and quality, of publications which relate to the past 
or report the “news” (scientific and otherwise) of the present, books 
of criticism and of information to meet the demands of the time, we 
have an increasing dearth of great works of literature proper, works 
of original thought and of creative and constructive art. 


But I must not go on talking in this strain, or I shall be numbered 
—where I do not belong—among the literary “hard-shells.” We are 
passing through a Nilotic inundation which will leave fertility in its 
track. An immense area of mind is being recovered and fertilized, and 
the possibilities of production are indefinitely extended. The Miltons 
of the future are not in danger of remaining mute and inglorious. I 
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would not be counted among the friends to few books, nor among the 
enemies of new books. Much of the talk of this sort is sheer senti- 
ment, and the rest is largely rubbish. The advice to confine one’s self 
. toa few books usually comes from men whose shelves are piled from 

floor to ceiling ; and the crusade against current literature is preached 
by those who are sending out a constant stream of publications which 
they would be indignant to have ignored. It is the height of absurdity 
for men to write new books in order to tell us not to read the new, or 
magazine articles to condemn the reading of periodicals. 

A German chemist is said to have demonstrated that the supposed 
excellence of old wine is a delusion, and that after six years all the best 
wine rapidly deteriorates. I fear there is very much the same super- 
stition about old books, and that to a healthy taste nearly all this 
literature of the past is vapid enough, for the purposes of real refresh- 
ment or relish. And if the truth were told, I am greatly afraid that 
it would be a severe penance to the professed admirer of many a famous 
old book to be obliged to read it through, amid tempting piles of 
nineteenth-century literature lying about with pages uncut. I am even 
afraid that it is arrant cowardice that includes certain names in 
recommended lists of writers and courses of reading. And I really 
find myself without the courage to specify any of these. Certain 
authors have simply become the objects of an unreasoning idolatry, 
and certain books are fetiches. Long ago their contents became 
obsolete, or were distilled into a few drops of essential oil, or put into 
forms and uses adapted to the modern mind. Let us continue to 
venerate them, these pioneers of thought and learning, and let us set 
them in places of honor on our upper shelves, as we set there “the 
pallid bust of Pallas” or The Dying Gladiator. But do not let us 
insist upon their being read, to the boredom and disappointment of 
ingenuous youth, 

These were the great seed-books of the world. But we need not 
go back to the mummies for our seed-corn, much less for our supplies 
long since developed from the few precious grains they unfolded. 
These were great forces in their day, and the working-models of the 
most ingenious and advanced minds. But why return to the hand- 
press of Gutenberg or the rude electro-magnet of Joseph Henry, 
except to reverence and bless them? Lach age has its own expression, 
which is not a mere fashion, but a vital development, to which all the 
past has been converging, and to which enlarged experience, changing 
modes of life, intellectual and moral leadership, and all the factors of 
our environment have contributed. 

By all means, ‘in selecting a library, if you can afford it, have a 
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goodly show of time-honored volumes, even though their greatness be 
rather a tradition than a present force. It will be an inspiration to see 
them, and to know that “such as these have lived—and died.” They 
will impart the dignity and mellowness and dusk of old association, 
like the quaint and perhaps clumsy and unserviceable pieces of ancestral 
furniture which we covet for our otherwise cheery and handy homes, 
Let us build our libraries as we build our fires. Let us have great 
back-logs, but only that we may pile thereon the brushwood and the 
pine, the live-oak and the hickory, of a more available fuel. 

Of course I am not speaking of the very few books which, if “ not 
immortal,” are at least perennials, created by an art which transcends 
the conditions of time and place, made by master-builders who dealt 
with material and wrought with an insight which are coextensive with 
human nature and the essence of things. ‘These we must have as the 
back-logs not only of our libraries, but of our minds. We go back to 
them not because they are old, but. because they have not grown old. 
And we go back to the originals, because their word was the full and 
final expression. They are works of art which may be copied, but 
cannot be duplicated. Their principles and inspiration have gone 
into all subsequent literature, but they themselves have neither been 
reproduced nor superseded. It is not alone essential to have what they 
said, but to have it as they said it. This art-quality is what enables us 
to recur with pleasure to a book, while other works of the highest 
value are “dry” as soon as we have extracted the juices of suggestion 
or information which they contain, and grow obsolete as those essential 
contents are embodied in newer and more finished forms. 

But there is a deal of cant in the advice to confine our reading 
mainly even to the “classics” and “standards” of literature,—that is, 
to the very small number of books whose surviving thought has not 
been said over again better, or at least with more adaptation to our day 
and need. This is a recipe for dwarfing rather than strengthening the 
mind. Those master-writers themselves would have been the last to 
adopt it. They were the very men who knew their time, its men, its 
thought, and its books. They were in open-eyed sympathy with life, 
whether of the present or the past, and sought to discover that which 
was underneath the fashions of all times. 

Such advice, too, presupposes a sort of infinity in these volumes, 
an inexhaustibleness of wisdom and of freshness, which might have 
belonged to the writers, but which could not be predicated of their 
specific publications. These advisers have a curious and misleading 
way of personifying books, and speak as if we actually had Epictetus 
and Tacitus and Milton and Swift and Burke in our libraries to turn 
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to and talk with, instead of a little stereotyped fragment which they 
happened to put down on paper. It would indeed be a grand thing, 
and almost a sufficient education, to have Shakespeare or Bacon or 
Horace or Pascal or Sheridan or Humboldt for next-door neighbors, 
dropping in and to be dropped in upon at all hours. But if even they 
always came with the same limited stock of ideas and stories and songs, 
I am afraid they would soon get to be dreadful bores, and we should 
begin to cultivate the young reporter or the new novelist over the way. 

Let us, then, not be swept to an extreme by the present reaction, 
however healthy, towards a restricted, or rather a more discriminating, 
use of books. Let our reading be a broad and generous one. While 
we fix our camp under the shadow of the great educators and inspirers 
of the world, let us not fear to make the very widest and most adven- 
turous excursions into the fresher fields and newer pastures of a hum- 
bler and even an ephemeral literature. “Ephemeral” is one of those 
words which are used as a kind of bogie, but it is a very harmless word, 
after all. It means only “for the day.” And if the day happens :to 
be our own day, its ephemera may be quite as important to us as the 
thing which has survived from yesterday, and even more vitally so. 
To-day would, of course, not be what it is without its yesterdays; 
nevertheless it must speak its own words, and is entitled to a hearing. 
In fact, it is the interpretation of the past tothe men of its own genera- 
tion, and a translation of it into their own vernacular. 

Moreover, the books of the past are really the ephemera, except in 
the rarest cases, having passed, so far as they had abiding truth or life 
in them, into the literary forms of the present. And if we would get 
the facts and pictures of that past, we must go to modern books, like 
those of Sir Henry Maine or the Von Humboldts or Georg Ebers, 
and others who have written with the lights of comparative science and 
a scientific criticism. 

And there is always the exciting hope of discovering the elect seed, 
the books which are to represent our age in the pantheon of the future. 
As we have no evidence that the higher powers watch over the births 
of literature in order to insure a survival of the fittest, nor that books 
as well as “gems of purest ray serene” are not born to be unrecog- 
nized, and above all knowing that many of the best works have barely 
escaped a non-appearance or a still-birth, we may be absolutely sure 
that the appeal of new books and new authors has a claim of justice as 
well as of pathos. A well-known instance is that of “John Ingle- 
sant,” a novel which some of us think is one of the most remarkable 
literary products of our time. It seems to have escaped the notice of 
the reading public and.of the professional critics for a long while, till 
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the keen eye of Mr. Gladstone fell upon it and discovered its graphic 
and poetic beauty, its rare learning and profound thoughtfulness, and 
its thrilling power as a spiritual drama. A word of commendation 
from him not only saved its life, but probably insured its immortality, 
How many a great book has been rescued from oblivion only by the 
“ success” of a subsequent and perhaps inferior one by the same author ! 

It is useless to depend upon the critics to judge for us. These pro- 
fessional tasters are rarely of any other than three kinds. One glances 
at a volume only just enough to dash off a “ genial” or non-committal 
notice with the appearance of being not wholly ignorant of its contents, 
A second mouses in its pages to find salient points for his slashing ridi- 
cule or magisterial condemnation. And a third selects such books for 
review as afford the best subjects for the display of his own special 
knowledge. 

In a word, the new book, supposing it has secured the intermediate 
services of a publisher and got itself born, is committed to a stream 
sluggish and bulrush-hidden and swarming with crocodiles ; and every 
Moses has not his Pharaoh’s daughter. © 


In forming a library, it is well to remember Sir ‘John Denham’s 
maxim, sanctified if not certified by the survival of nearly two centu- 


ries and a half: 


Books should to one of these four ends conduce,— 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 


I suppose the old knight meant nothing sarcastic by that last word, 
but it is none the less true that a large proportion of the works “ with- 
out which no gentleman’s library is complete” are about as much 
“used,” in the sense of being read, as the shelves on which they dream 
away the dusky (and often dusty) years. Though the writer belongs 
to the literary guild of Elia, to whom the purchase of a book is an 
event, and the carrying it home a festival, he looks about him now 
upon the reproving faces of not a few worthies whose shoe-latchets he is 
not fit to stoop down and unloose, but whose shoe-latchets nevertheless 
he has never found the time nor the inclination to unloose. There are 
those six prodigious and comely tomes of the great Bishop ——, those 
ten time-stained volumes of the Great American Thinker, those other 
ten volumes of that most learned historian, the “whole works” of 
mighty orators and preachers and commentators, scientists and philoso- 
phers, biographers and chroniclers. And even my favorite and selectest 
alcoves of essayists and poets and novelists have their uncut volumes, 
their occupants whom I know only by sight. In fact, every man’s 
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library is his Carcassonne, which he has always hoped to read but 
knows in his heart that he never will read, but “die upon the road.” | 

But it would be a narrow view indeed of a library if this were 
cited as an argument for sending these veterans to the Home for Aged 
and Decayed Gentlemen. The truth is that “use” is only one, and 
not necessarily the chief, use of books. Is a library, forsooth, nothing 
more than a workshop, and are books only the tools of a scribbling craft? 
Books have a distinct value as treasures, like diamonds and gold plate 
or rare coins and medals, even though the owner may never expect to 
put them to any “ practical” uses. They are things to look at, to have 
about one and impart a feeling of opulence and self-respect. I like to 
have for the foundation-stones of my collection a goodly row of great 
tomes which I have not read, nor expect to read. They add perspective 
to my library. It is not a boxed enclosure, but has vistas of the un- 
known and windows opening into eternity. I muse over these monu- 
ments of a mighty and unmodernized past, as over pyramids and Druid 
stones and giants’ causeways. I wail before them periodically, like the 
Jews before the great foundation-stones of the old Temple wall, as I 
realize the irrecoverable and the unattainable. 

There are books yonder which I call my Hopes. They are not 
obsolete. Other people, with more time or capacity, read them. I 
have always wished, and meant, to do it. I realize that my education 
is deplorably defective unless I doit. I take them down now and then, 
and look eagerly over their pages, and recognize what solid masonry 
they would build into my mental structure. Deep down in my heart I — 
know they will never be read, but I never admit it to myself. I nurse 
the fond illusion, and it adds to the glow of existence and the convic- 
tion that life is worth living. I am the heir of great expectations. I 
live in a Coleridgean dream of intellectual work to be accomplished. 
My library opens out into landscapes picturesque with castles in Spain. 


We must have our “tools,” of course. And there should be great 
self-denial in our purchases till we have within reach our dictionaries 
(for in order to “get the best” we must get several, and at least one 
which is more than a dictionary), our cyclopsedias and concordances and 
commentaries, our compendiums and “ primers,” our books of syno- 
nymes and quotation, our historical, biographical, statistical, scientific, 
etymological, and bibliographical reference-books. It is a mistake to 
regard this class of books merely as labor-saving machines, though 
that is no slight use, for they not merely economize time and toil, but 
minimize those breaks in the continuity of thought and composition 
which, if at all prolonged, derail us and kill our engines. But, as in 
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tion. They are the intellectual gymnastics of our daily life, by which 
our grasp of facts is rendered more firm, our range of knowledge broad- 
ened, and our whole system enriched and developed. . They cultivate 
precision of statement, thoroughness of investigation, copiousness of 
vocabulary, and a wealth of illustration, and leave the mind free for 
profounder and more essential thinking. They are not crutches, but 
the sandals and the scallop-shell of the literary pilgrim. And their 
indefatigable compilers have my daily and devoutest benisons. 

There are books of reference equally important, to which the class 
just named stand in the relation of indexes or outlines,—books which 
are the systematic presentation of the highest thought and the complete 
statement of the essential facts in all departments of knowledge. We 
must have the great histories and biographies ; the great philosophies, 
and treatises on science of every sort, natural, political, social, and 
ethical ; the great poems and dramas and essays and novels. We need 
books about books, and we need books about God. We need Rawlin- 
son and Gibbon and Grote and Mommsen and Green and Boswell, and 
the “English Men of Letters” and the “ American Statesmen” series. 
We need Homer and Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son, and collections like “Ward’s English Poets” and Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury.” We need Scott and Dickens and Thackeray and 
George Eliot and Victor Hugo and Hawthorne. We need Bacon and 
Carlyle and Emerson and Charles Lamb and Taine and John Bur- 
roughs, and Lowell’s Essays, the “Spectator,” the “ British Essayists,” 
and “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” We need Cousin and 
Mill and McCosh, and Darwin and Spencer and Guyot and Maine, 
and Coleridge and Isaac Taylor, Jowett’s Plato and “The Philo- 
sophical Classics” series. And we need Augustine and Leighton and - 
Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan, and Siddon and Robertson and Spurgeon, 
and the great theologians and expositors. 

This is the part of our library to be most carefully selected, that 
we may not spend our limited fund and occupy our restricted space with 
“stock” merely because it is “standard” or famous, but with such 
works as have not been superseded for all practical use, and which are 
the last and fullest and most authoritative words on their subject. We 
should make it a point to get editions which are thoroughly indexed; 
else their value for reference is greatly lessened. This class of our 
books we may regard as our reserves, always at hand for our reinforce- — 
ment. We should first acquire those which are the most comprehen- 
sive, and add the more specific as we have the means or the occasion 
for them. It will be well to make our selections, so far as possible, 


Daniel Webster’s reading of the dictionary, they are a distinct educa- 
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with reference to readableness, that we may not be tempted too much 
out of our own library, and that we may come to know our books. 


There is a good deal in that word, to “know” a book. We may 
know a book “by sight.” We may have “scraped acquaintance” 
with it. We may even have read it through. We may know a great 
deal about it. But to know it is to have thought its thought, caught 
its speech, gauged its character, and gained a definite image of it, as of 
a living personality. The fascination of a first acquaintance has mel- 
lowed into the growing charm of familiarity. Our library has become 
alive. Our books talk to us from their shelves, and we unconsciously 
respond. 

Better yet is it if this fellowship has ripened into more than com- 
panionship. For books may be friends. He to whom the expression 
is a mere metaphor or sentiment is still on the outside of “good 
society” in the world of books. There are volumes on these shelves 
amid which I write whose absence would make me lonely, and whose 
presence is like that of her who comes in now and then to sit beside 
me with her work-basket, or of him who makes his annual visit to 
revive old memories and read old books together. Their company is 
a comfort and an inspiration. They tell me far more than is printed 
on their pages. They are mind-readers, and interpret me to myself. 
They are interleaved with pictures of the past, and are biographical 
memoranda of my own intellectual growth. Ben Jonson used to go 
spying into people’s libraries to find out the people themselves : 


When I would know thee, . . . my thought looks 
Upon thy well-made choice of friends and books ; 
Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 

In making thy friends books, and thy books friends. 


In selecting the books which we want to know and hope to love, 
we should be in no haste, any more than in forming acquaintance and 
friendships with men. Get around you, first, your old friends. I have 
sometimes put them on a shelf or in an alcove by themselves. But it 
is better to distribute them. They warm and light up their environ- 
ment, and give a friendly and homelike look to the entire library. 
Test the candidates for your comradeship and affection before you 
commit yourself. Gather them in slowly, that each one may have the 
full right of way, and its coming be a triumphal entry. 


But I would have books to read for the sake of reading, without 
caring to “know” or make friends of them, any more than of a chance 
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travelling acquaintance or an entertaining companion on the piazza of a 
summer hotel. There is such a thing as being too utilitarian for our 
own good in reading, and too commercial in calculating the profit of 
every outlay of time, which may be, after all, “ penny wise and pound 
foolish.” It is like always eating with the Journal of Health and an 
analysis of nutritive foods at hand. Some books are for relishes, to 
whet our appetite for other food. Some are for rest, by affording 
variety of occupation. It is well to have garden-walks and tinkling 
rivulets on our library estates, as well as dense forests and broad acres 
of wheat-lands. We should let our minds take a walk once in a while 
and wander at their will or with a child or a policeman or even a 
motley fool at their side. We should have a little nest of novels some- 
where ;—and what if they are not “standard”? which often means laid 
on the shelf, like a brilliant Commoner elevated to the House of Lords: 
they will keep us en rapport with the life of to-day, and we shall be 
in less danger of becoming “standards” ourselves,—Casaubons, who 
have eyes for the past and blue spectacles for the present. Books of a 
certain kind may better acquaint us with human nature and with the 
world than will actual intercourse. 

Nay, why should it not be a worthy end, as old Sir John saith, to 
read simply for “delight”? We are not literary puritans, I hope, who 
denounce all delight as of the devil and a snare. God dangles peaches 
before our eyes, and spreads flowers beneath our feet, and fills the earth 
with colors and forms and sounds of beauty, and laps us in delicious 
languors and exhilarations, because he has formed our senses for such 
joy. And he no more means us to expel the delightsome from our 
“course of reading” than to banish strawberries from our tables or 
flowers from our writing-desk. Let us read for pure enjoyment, 
“Josing” a bit of our life now and then that we may save it. 

What we shall read with this intent will depend upon our individual 
tastes, as well as upon our differing moods. Sometimes I turn with 
weariness from all “light” reading. The essayists are a flock of mag- 
pies, Lamb is a chattering jay, the poets are sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals, and even the best “ detective” story fails to ensnare my 
attention. There are my Emerson moods and my “In Memoriam” 
moods. There are times when I actually thirst for Wordsworth or 
Thackeray. There are times when biographies are a passion, and 
others when to read history is like going to the Olympic Games. And 
there are times when I can read almost anything out of the line of 
“study.” I can simply browse in my library from alcove to alcove, 
as kine in green pastures and beside still waters. Or I can lie upon 
the lounge and take sufficient satisfaction in the simple thought of what 
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lies behind all those shut doors of my hedincoram, and in feeling 
that I have only to open those “ hinged covers” and I am straightway 
admitted to the chambers of imagery, to salons “ oratories and 
picture-galleries, and store-rooms and “living-rooms.” 

At all events, let us not underrate a book because it is not a 
“great” one, nor despise it because of its youth. Or why should a 
book be unworthy of reading unless it can be read over and over 
again? So to assert, is a palpable begging of the question. A work 
of pure literary art may, as such, be reverted to with undiminished 
pleasure; but there are few whose frequent perusal will repay us for 
not having read instead something heretofore unread. 

Neither let us decry the judicious reading of periodicals. This is 
the golden and the Elizabethan age of the periodical. The art has 
reached its perfection. And it is the art of saying a great deal in few 
words, of compressing the essence of volumes into a chapier, and of 
telling the story of centuries of investigation in an article. I verily 
think that the review or magazine of our time comes nearer than the 
book to being what Milton calls “the precious life-blood of master- 
spirits,” though not “embalmed and treasured up unto a life beyond 7. 
but revived and embodied for the life of to-day. ; 


Books may be regarded, and gathered about us, as inspirations. We 
are singularly fortunate if we have not found in them our best society 
and most improving company, in many ways. How eloquent and 
soothing is their silence! During those seven days and nights in 
which Job’s friends “sat down with him, and none spake a word unto 
him,” they were a comfort to him; but when they began to talk they 
became his tormentors. How patient and amiable books are, waiting 
year after year for our reeognition without taking offence or standing 
on etiquette! How sure we are of never being interrupted by them, 
and of their readiness to save us from interruptions in our work by 
their prompt but unobtrusive proffer of their services! 

And I need hardly say that a man is made, as well as “ known,” 
by the company he keeps,—or, rather, which keeps him. We some- 
times overlook the fact that books have character and are not all brain. 
Nay, somé that are not masters of intellect are the most influential 
in moving and moulding men. ‘There are heart-books, and they 
may be greater than Euclid’s Geometry or Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. They are the disclosures and appeals of a great nature, out 
of the depths of a profound experience of life. Or, if more impersonal, 
they emanate from a height so much loftier and serener and far-seeing 
than our own level, and yet so vital with human sympathy and insight, 
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that we find ourselves instinctively taking the attitude of disciples, 
whose hearts burn within them at the kindling touch. 

The ancient Denham counted “ piety” as one of the four ends to 
which books conduce. The word probably meant more to him than it 
does to us, and included all those better influences and incitements 
which address the moral nature. These books are not necessarily 
written with a set purpose to edify us, still less in didactic form. They 
may be as airy as Elia, as reckless as Burns, or as objective as Shake- 
speare. But we find ourselves strangely stirred, as Mill’s Political 
Economy or Hooker’s sermons or Browning’s metaphysical poems or 
Howells’s novels have not stirred us. And, of course, there are books 
which are to us as a mother, a mentor, or a priest. I will not specify ; 
for each heart knoweth its own leadings, and the hands which have 
parted the veil of its holy of holies in the hours of need or oppor- 
tunity. 

And, besides, books are sent to us, like grace, according to our day, 
—just as God sends our other friends and masters in their order. “ As 
you grow ready for it,” says George Macdonald, “somewhere or other 
you will find what is needful for you in a book.” Many of the 
greatest prophets in the literature of the world wear a veil before their 
faces till the hour comes for discovering themselves to us. “ All books 
grow homilies by time,” says Bulwer. So that it is by no means lost 
capital to have volumes in our libraries which we have not yet cared 
to read, but which others have certified. Some day we shall find that 
the veil is lifted to us also. They have not come down to us, but we 
have gone up to them. They have bided their time with godlike 
patience, like the sun, till our side of life has swung round into the 
range of their illumination. It is a great event when the Book and 
the Man come together. Emerson puts itein a characteristically cold 
and unwontedly feeble way when he says, “In every man’s memory, 
with the hours when life culminated are usually associated certain books 


_ which met his views.” Rather, they gave us views, and cleared the 


views we had. They revealed us to ourselves. They spoke the word 
which had been growing secretly in our hearts and knew not how to 
express itself on our feeble lips. They came to our idle, flapping sail, 
and we were bounding over the waters with a new inspiration and 
on new voyages of discovery. This was the mission of Carlyle and 
Ruskin and Wordsworth to the last generation. Whose is the mission 
to this realistic and nil admirari generation? | 

A suggestive criterion to apply even to the best literature is whether 
they have the element of authority. There is leadership in books, as 
in men. There are world-books which have played the same part in 
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human thought, and hence in history, as the Cyruses and Alexanders 
and Lincolns in affairs, or as Raphael or Wagner in art. But I allude 
more particularly to a certain grasp upon our intellect and will, of 
which we are conscious in some writers and not in others. They may 
belong to any department of literature. We feel it alike in Butler’s 
Analogy and Byron’s Childe Harold, in Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” 
and Dr. John Brown’s “Spare Hours,” in the Platonic Dialogues and 
Newman’s “ Apologia pro Vita Sua” and George Eliot’s “ Romola.” 
Others may have given us more enjoyment or more immediate help. 
But these have held us and perhaps dominated us. We felt that we — 
had not so much taken them in hand as they had taken us. It may be 
the mere mastery of a puissant intellectual force. It may be the power 
of an earnest purpose. It may be the serene sway of what we call 
wisdom. It may be the subtile but potent touch of a broad and tender 
sympathy. It may be the same indefinable impression of greatness or 
goodness which we feel in the presence of some men and women. 


My final word is, If possible, and as far as possible, have your 
own books. Only, as I have already suggested, let your library be a 
growth, and not a construction on any one’s plan. When you feel sure 
about a book for the permanent value of its “wisdom,” or need it for 
“use,” or crave it for “delight,” or are drawn to it from “ piety,” buy 
it, and bring it home with the feeling of a medieval master-mason when 
he set a new stone in his cathedral walls. Buy one at atime. Let its 
acquisition be a separate transaction and expedition; and, if you can, 
bring it home under your arm. To drop into a store and order a great 
bundle of volumes sent home is to lose the true flavor of book-buying, 
—as if one should cram down his strawberries by the ladleful or gulp 
down his wine at one draught. Neither do as I did when, quite a boy, 
smitten with an ambition to begin a library, and taking Chancellor 
Kent or some other friend of education as my guide, I went to a store 
with a long list,—the first on the list being, I think, Polybius! For- 
tunately, the prospect of becoming insolvent long before I reached 
any of the books that I really wanted deterred me from becoming a 
foolish builder of wood, hay, and stubble, instead of gold, silver, and 


precious stones, 
F. N. Zabriskie. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HOPE IS TAKEN TO THE PLAY. 


F Hope’s two visitors that afternoon, Tristram, it appeared, was not 
ae the only one who had an appointment elsewhere; for no sooner 
had that gentleman been conducted down-stairs, as above related, than 
Bertie pulled out his watch, exclaiming, “By Jove! I had no idea it 
was so late. I promised to call upon some people at five o’clock.” 
“You are in a great hurry,” said Carry. “Can’t you keep your 
friends waiting a few minutes longer? You haven’t told me anything 
{ about yourself yet.” 
“ There’s nothing Bertie. “I’m like Mrs. Micaw- 
{ ber: I am in statu quo.” 
“Why wouldn’t you let me help you?” 
“T told you why at the time. It was awfully good of you; but the 
i thing was utterly out of the question. You know very well that you 
| would never have accepted such an offer yourself.” 
: “ And what are you going to do now?” asked Carry, after a short 
} interval of silence. ; 
if He shrugged his shoulders. “That is more than I can tell you. 
The Egyptians couldn’t put a bullet into me, and the typhoid fever 
couldn’t kill me: so I suppose I must be reserved for some pleasing 
fate or other.” 
“ At least,” pleaded Carry, “you won’t do anything rash wsithent 
consulting me, will you?” 
“Qh, no,” he answered, with a sort of laugh, “I won’t do anything 
rash without consulting you. It is extremely unlikely that I shall do 
anything rash either before or after consultation. It strikes me that 
rashness is not one of my failings.” 
Then he picked up his hat and stick and went away. 
He had not thought it advisable to mention that he was going to 
call upon a friend of Miss Herbert’s who had only just arrived in 
London, because in the first place it seemed doubtful whether Carry 
would have accepted that as a sufficient excuse for his departure, and 
in the second she would have been quite capable of putting on her | 
bonnet and accompanying him. It would have been annoying if she — 
had done that, for he was anxious to talk to Mrs. Pierpoint alone. 
Just as he was about to ring the door-bell of the house in Green 
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Street, a very small and emaciated man came blundering out, lurched 
against him, begged his pardon, and.went away down the street with 
hurried, devious gait, like a little black spider. 

_ “So you’re here, are you, you drunken little beast?” muttered 
Bertie. “I wonder she doesn’t have you locked up: I would.” __ 

A few minutes later he was shaking hands with Mrs. Pierpoint, 
whom he had not seen since his return from Egypt, and whose recep- 
tion of him seemed to lack the warmth that might have been expected 
after so long a separation. When Bertie had said all that he had to 
say about his uneventful campaign, he came to the point by remarking, 
“Miss Herbert is in London. Did you know it?” 

_ “No,” answered Mrs. Pierpoint, “I didn’t know it. Is that why 
you are in London ?” 

“Yes; and I wish you wouldn’t put on that stern expression. I 
am going to be good ; 3 only it isn’t easy, and I want your support and 
sympathy.” 

“T’ll endeavor to prop you up,” said Mrs. Pierpoint: “I can’t 
honestly say that I sympathize with you much.” 

“T think you ought, considering all that I have told you at dif- 
ferent times ; but I never met any one quite so hard-hearted as you are. 
I saw her this afternoon,” added Bertie, with a se sigh. 

“Do you mean that you saw Carry?” 

“You know I don’t. I did see her, too ; a" confound it all ! 
don’t you understand what an awful corner Pm in? How can I pro- 
pose to the woman whom I mean to marry under the very nose of the 
woman whom I love,—and who knows that I love her?” 

“What is that you say ?” asked Mrs. Pierpoint, sharply. 

Bertie looked a little confused. “Of course she knows it,” he said : 
“how can she help knowing it? I tell you I am going to do the right 
thing ; but I don’t wish her to despise me utterly.” - 

“Tam afraid you can’t have it all your own way; and you ought 
not to mind being despised for doing what is right. What was your : 
object in coming to me, if I may ask ?” 

“T wish I hadn’t come!” exclaimed Bertie, pettishly : “you always 
scold me, whether I do right or wrong. Js it right to make a marriage 
of this kind? There! Answer that question, if you can. ” 

“T thought I had answered it, to the best of my powers, long ago. 
T really have nothing fresh to say about the matter.” 

There was a pause of a few seconds, after which Bertie remarked, 
casually, “I met Pierpoint at the door just now.” 

’ Mrs. Pierpoint looked at him steadily. The innuendo was not lost 
upon her; but neither Bertie nor any one else had ever heard her breathe 
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a word against her disreputable consort. ‘“ Yes?” she said, quietly : “I 
came up to town to meet him. He is going to Monte Conte for the 
winter, as usual.” 

“Shall I be allowed to go abroad for the winter after I am married, 
do you think ?” asked Bertie, with a slight laugh. “I shall be all in 
the fashion if I do. I suppose you know that Herbert is away in 
Texas, or Colorado, or some such place.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made no immediate rejoinder. ‘ Perhaps,” she said, 
at length, “it would save time if you would tell me plainly what it is 
that you want me to do?” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, nothing. One naturally turns to 
one’s friends at a pinch,—that is all. If I wanted anything, I wanted 
you to see me through; but, as you evidently can’t or won't, I shall 
have to pull through as best I can by myself.” 

“ Ah, you are not quite frank,” said Mrs. Pierpoint. “I suspect 
that you want a little more than that. I suspect that you would like 
me to make excuses for you to Mrs. Herbert, to represent to her that 
you are inconsolable, but that, since you can’t marry her, you find your- 
self bound in honor to marry somebody else. In fact, you wish me to 
point out that, taking everything into consideration, you are acting in a 
very noble and disinipecated way. Well, I am sorry, but I must de- 
cline the commission.” 

“T never wanted you to do any such thing,” cried Bertie, warily ; 
and, to give him his due, he was not conscious of having entertained 
the desire attributed to him. “It is all very well to accuse me of 
not being frank ; but you snub me so that I hardly know what I am 
saying. I must confess that when I asked you to let me call to-day I 
expected that you would be a little more friendly. I expected you to 
offer me a helping hand.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“Well, I thought perhaps you would call in Bruton Street and— 
_ and—back me up generally.” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, “if that is all, I am quite at your 
service. How am I to begin? Shall I ask the three of you to 
dinner ?” 

“T wish you would !” exclaimed Bertie. ‘“ Unsympathetic as you 
are, I should think even you must understand how miserable it is for 
me to go to that house just now.” 

“You seemed to be able to face the misery of it for a considerable 
time down at Farndon,” observed Mrs. Pierpoint. 

“Ah, but there was always somebody to make a fourth at Farn- 
don.” 
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“T see. Nevertheless, you are not quite frank. But you shall be 
asked to dinner all the same. How would it do to make a theatre 
evening of it? I am going to the play on Wednesday with Marma- 
duke” (it was by this high-sounding name that Mr. Pierpoint’s -parents 
had christened their deplorable little progeny), “and if you think Mrs. 
Herbert would care to join us, I will write and suggest it to her.” 

Bertie jumped at this proposal. ‘“ That will do first-rate,” he de- 
clared. ‘And now I hope to goodness you are not going to be cross 
with me any more.” 

But Mrs. Pierpoint shook her head. “TI am not pleased with you,” 
she returned, “and I don’t care to pretend that I am.” 

“Why are you displeased? What possible reason can you have for 
being displeased with me now ?” 

“T will answer you, if you like,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, tranquilly ; 3 
“but perhaps you had better not press the question.” 

And, upon reflection, Bertie thought that perhaps he wouldn’t press 
the question. He had a high opinion of Mrs. Pierpoint’s sagacity : it 
was quite possible that she suspected him of having revealed the state 
of his feelings to Hope, and he knew very well that if she charged him 
in so many words with having done so her suspicions would speedily be 
converted into certainty. So he let the subject drop, and went away, 
saying that he would see about getting the theatre tickets. 

The invitation was despatched without delay, and was at once 
accepted. Hope was sincerely rejoiced to hear that Mrs, Pierpoint was 
in London, for she was scarcely less anxious than Bertie himself to 
secure the company of a fourth person ; and when the appointed even- 
ing came, she was a good deal surprised and chilled by the somewhat 
formal welcome which the little lady extended to her. Was it possible 
that Mrs. Pierpoint, too, was disposed to look askance at her because 
her husband was in America? That would really be a little too bad, 
considering how very seldom Mrs. Pierpoint’s own husband was to be 
seen with her. 

While these thoughts were passing through Hope’s mind, Mrs. 
Pierpoint’s husband made one of his rare appearances,—a little, grizzle- 
headed, woebegone-looking man, with a drdoping moustache. He was 
said, by the few friends who still stuck to him, to have been a good 
fellow once upon a time, a bold rider and a fine shot. In these days he 
had no occupations and no tastes left, except a moderate one for gam- 
bling and an immoderate one for stimulant. When in London, he 
spent nearly the whole of his days at his club, where it was his habit 
to fall asleep in the reading-room and snore loudly, to the great indig- 
nation of the other members. Indeed, the attention of the committee 
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had more than once been drawn to this objectionable conduct on ‘the 
part of Mr. Pierpoint; but as his conduct in other respects was more 
objectionable still, and as he had not yet been requested to remove his 
name from the books, it was, perhaps, hypercriticism to complain of a 
few grunts from one so closely resembling the animal of whom grunts 
are proverbially to be expected. Besides, there was a general feeling 
that some allowance ought to be made for poor Pierpoint, “because he 
has such a rough time of it at home, you know.” 

He advanced into the drawing-room with uncertain steps. His 
steps were always uncertain, his shrunken body seeming to lack the 
ballast requisite for a straight course, even in his soberest moments, 
At the present moment he was perfectly sober. His wife having in- 
formed him that some people were coming to dinner, he had heroically 
abstained from strong drink ever since the middle of the day, and was 
consequently in a condition of the deepest despondency. After he had’ 
been introduced to Hope he stationed himself beside her, with his head 
sunk upon his breast and both hands behind his back, and did not even 
attempt to make conversation. To everything that she said he replied 
by a prolonged, barely articulate assent—“Oh, yes! Yes—yes—yes 
—yes,”—staring straight before him, the while, with dull, vacant eyes. 
It was only when dinner was announced that he roused himself from 
his melancholy lethargy and said, almost briskly, as he offered Hope 
his arm, “'That’s a good job! Now we shall get something to drink 
—eat, I mean.” 

Hope, who had never before encountered any one afflicted with Mr. 
Pierpoint’s complaint, concluded at first that the poor man must be suf- 
fering from incipient softening of the brain; but before dinner was half 
over, even she could not help perceiving what was really the matter. 
Nothing could have been more artistically excellent than that repast, or 
prettier than the floral decoration of the oval table upon which it was 
served ; but it is extremely improbable that anybody, except the master 
of the house, enjoyed it. The remaining four diners were each and all 
preoccupied by anxious thoughts of their own. Mrs. Pierpoint was 
evidently out of spirits; Bertie was uneasily loquacious; Carry, who 
understood quite well with what object the party had been arranged, was 
provoked with herself and her friends, and showed that she was s0; 
while Hope, between dawning suspicion of her tipsy little neighbor and 
dread lest her determination to avoid speaking to or looking at Bertie 
Cunningham should be noticed, was thoroughly uncomfortable. 

Nor did the demeanor of Mr. Pierpoint tend to set her more at her 
ease. That unfortunate man was no seasoned toper of the old school, but 
a confirmed tippler of the modern one, whose worn-out system was far 
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less able to withstand excesses than that of an ordinary person in good 
health. Not many glasses of champagne were required to throw him 
off his balance, and, unhappily, loss of balance with him was always 
accompanied, in the first instance, by loss of temper. “Here, take away 
this pheasant,” he called out to the butler: “it isn’t fit for human food, 
by Jove! What beastly dinners you manage to give one, Kate! One 
would think .you did it on purpose, I believe you do do it on pur- 
pose,—hanged if I don’t!” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made no reply to this very unjust accusation. She 
was accustomed to such outbreaks, and knew what was the only cure 
for them, as did also the butler. ‘A little more champagne effected a 
change in Mr. Pierpoint which was, perhaps, a change for the better ; 
though Hope, personally, was not quite sure that she considered it so. 
Leaning back in his chair, he surveyed her for a few minutes, smiling 
blandly and approvingly ; after which he said, with laborious distinct- 
ness of enunciation, “It’s awfully kind of you, you know, to take us 
like this in the rough, you know. This is the sort of thing I enjoy. 
I should like to have a little dinner like this every night of my life. 
Shouldn’t you?” 

“Perhaps that would be rather too much of a good thing,” answered 
Hope, who certainly thought that it would. 

Mr. Pierpoint shook his head. ‘“Can’t have too much of a good 
thing,” he said, solemnly. ‘Can’t have too much of your company, 
Mrs.—Mrs.—-well, it don’t matter. Names don’t matter. No matter 
names, s’long as the heart’s in the right place” (here he slapped his 
waistcoat). “ Don’t you agree with me, eh?” - 

“Oh, yes, entirely; Iam sure you are quite right,” anes Hope, 
in some haste, thinking to herself, “I wonder how long it will be before 
he slides off his chair.” 

However, having reached this maudlin condition, he did not get 
much worse, and, beyond a tendency to run all his words into one, dis- 
played no further symptoms of intoxication until dinner was over. 
During the last quarter of an hour Hope had not dared to look at Mrs. 
Pierpoint ; but when she did so she was sincerely sorry for the poor 
little woman, whose pretty face looked pale and old. They were alone 
together for a few minutes while they were putting on their wraps, and 
Hope was half afraid that her hostess was going to apologize. But she 
did not make that mistake, only remarking, “I think Marmaduke and 
I had better drive to the theatre together, if you will take the others ir in 
your carriage.” 

When this “was to Mr. ‘Pierpoint, who: 
was wrestling with his ulster, he seemed inclined to raise objections to 
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it; but, as nobody listened to him, he resigned himself to what could 
not be helped, and, after making a bad shot at the brougham and rush- 
ing out into the middle of the street, was brought back by the footman 
and driven away. 

“He'll go to sleep as soon as we get to the theatre: it will be all 
right,” whispered Bertie to Hope, who did not choose to make any 
response to this encouraging assurance. 

He thought she was annoyed with him for having been the means 
of taking her to the house of a man who did not know how to behave 
himself; but in truth she was thinking very little about him, and 
ceased to think about him at all when they reached the theatre and 
when he devoted his conversation to Carry. The two men were seated 
in the row of stalls behind the ladies. Bertie leaned forward and whis- 
pered into Carry’s ear; while Mr. Pierpoint, as had been predicted, fell 
asleep and ceased from troubling. The play, to which Hope lent only 
a very small share of her attention, was one which had had a great suc- 
cess. There was a young and foolish bride in it; there was a virtuous 
husband, who was sent away somewhere to the wars; there was an un- 
principled foreigner ; there was a clever widow, whose mission it was 
to avert catastrophes and make everybody happy in the last act ; there 
was a fine old English country gentleman, who wore a scarlet coat and 
top-boots all the year round, in accordance with the well-known habit 
of English country gentlemen ; and there was a simple-minded dragoon, 
in love with the clever widow, who ejaculated “ Haw !” at frequent in- 
tervals and was rewarded each time by the peals of laughter which so 
subtile a stroke of wit would naturally provoke. How the wicked for- 
eigner nearly, but not quite, eloped with the fair bride; how the virtuous 
- husband appeared upon the scene, in full uniform, at the most inoppor- 
tune moment; how a duel and a subsequent appeal to the Divorce Court 
seemed quite unavoidable ; and how the widow and the dragoon saved 
the situation between them,—all this Hope saw and heard with a pro- 
found indifference for which neither play nor players were to blame. 
In imagination she was far away from that hot, crowded theatre; she 
had crossed the Atlantic and the wide plains of the North American 
continent, and had penetrated to the least-frequented district of frozen 
Wyoming. The landscape at which she was gazing was wild and for- 
bidding in the extreme. Gigantic black precipices hemmed it in; above 
and beneath them was a universal white winding-sheet, across which 
the wind swept, sending columns of whirling drift before it. In the © 
foreground, stretched upon his face on the snow, was the prostrate figure. 
of a man, the rifle which he would never raise to his shoulder again 
lying beside him. She was forever summoning up some such pleasing 
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picture as this before her mind’s eye. It was true that Dick, in his last 
letter, had informed her (with evident regret) that he had ‘decided to 
abandon the plan of wintering in a certain valley whence egress would 
be impossible before the spring. “ It would hardly do,” he had remarked; 
“to cut ourselves off altogether from reach of letters and telegrams.” 
He had, however, warned her that his chances of despatching a letter 
even from their present quarters would be infrequent and irregular ; 

and, as a matter of fact, she had not heard from him for some weeks. 

Being thus provided with ample material for self-torment, it is 
scarcely surprising that she should have forgotten all about the Pier- 
points, and Carry, and Bertie Cunningham, and that she should even 
have failed to hear one or two timid observations which the latter 
addressed to her over her shoulder. But it so happened that there was 
some one among the audience who was more observant,—some one who 
from his place in the last row of stalls had been watching Hope in- 
tently ever since her entrance, and upon whom neither her melancholy 
abstraction, nor Bertie’s futile attempts to get a word from her, nor 
Miss Herbert’s air of quiet triumph, were lost. It was not by accident 
that Jacob was at the theatre that evening. He had received a note 
from Hope two days before, in which she had upbraided him for not 
calling in Bruton Street and had begged him to come and dine any 
night that week that suited him, as she had only one engagement,— 
which engagement she specified. Jacob had declined the invitation to 
dinner, not caring to force his company upon Miss Herbert, but had at 
once secured a stall at the theatre, and, having taken possession of it, 
saw—not indeed exactly what he had expected to see, but something 
that was quite as bad. It was easy to him to interpret the drama in 
pantomime which was being enacted a few yards in front of him and 
which interested him a great deal more than the drama on the stage. 

“She is trying to break with that fellow,” he thought ; “she won’t 
speak to him, and she is making herself miserable about him, and he is 
revenging himself by pretending to make love to Miss Herbert. Con- 
found him! I should like to break his neck! No, I shouldn’t, though. 
If she loves him, that is enough: I don’t wish him any harm. I 
should like to put him in Herbert’s place, if that. would make her 
happy. Only I don’t think I should ever care to see her again after- 
wards. What can she find to love in such a puppy? It must be his 
handsome face, I suppose: I’ll allow him a handsome face.” 

In process of time the play came to an end; the actors were duly 
applauded ; the audience poured itself out into ‘the narrow passages ; 
Mr. Pierpoint woke up, quite sober and subdued, and our friends pre- 
pared to follow the stream. At the bottom of the staircase they were 
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kept waiting some little time, and while Hope was standing there a 
voice close to her ear whispered, “Am I never to be forgiven ?” 

- She started and looked at the speaker with mingled surprise and 
displeasure, but made no reply. 

“Tt is cruel to treat me like this,” Bertie went on, in a low, hurried 
voice, “ and—and—it isn’t wise. Everybody must notice it.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Hope, with a cold smile. “TI certainly don’t wish 
people to notice anything peculiar in my treatment of you, and if you 
will suggest any change I will try to make it. What would you ™ 
me to do?” 

“Tt does seem to me,” continued Bertie, in an aggrieved tone, “ that 
my punishment has been sufficiently heavy. Because I forgot myself 
for one instant I have lost your friendship forever. Well, I brought 
that upon myself, and I suppose I have no right to complain. But 
surely, for your own sake as well as mine, it might be better at least to 
answer when I speak to you.” 

“ Perhaps it‘might be better still that you shel nl speak to me. 
But of course I shall-answer you when you do. I always have.” 

“‘ Excuse me; three or four times this evening I said something to 
you, and you never so much as turned your head. It was rather 
marked,—and rather unnecessary, I think.” 

- “You should have spoken louder,” said Hope. “I am sorry that I 
was so rude, but my rudeness was not intentional. To tell. you the 
truth, I had quite forgotten that you were there.” 

Bertie drew back, looking somewhat crestfallen. The wai 
was not a flattering one, and its veracity was indubitable. No doubt it 
must be difficult for a man who has been uniformly successful in any 
line to believe in his own failure, and the record of Bertie’s amatory 
successes had hitherto been broken by no single defeat; but there was 
something in Hope’s quiet assertion that she had forgotten his existence 
during an entire evening, while he had been sitting within a couple of 
feet of her, which was more convincing than any anger or protestation. 
Matters being as they were, he said to himself that this was perhaps 
just as well; but he was piqued and mortified nevertheless; and— 
matters being as they were—this also was perhaps just as well. 
. Jacob, who from the background had witnessed the brief colloquy 
between Captain Cunningham and Mrs. Herbert, walked away, shrug- 
ging his shoulders slightly. “ How will it end?” he muttered under 
his breath. “But of course it will end as such affairs always end. 
There are only two ways out of it, and both would bring misery upon: 
her. At least there is a poseible third way. Yes, there’s the third 
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And, as he glided through the crowd of vehicles which were waiting 
outside, this third way revealed itself to him in a light more clear and 
more startling than it had as yet assumed. 

“ Will you be very kind and come home with me?” Mrs. Pierpoint 
said to Hope. “TI told the servants to have supper ready, and we 
could talk over the play before we went to bed. Marmaduke has gone 
off to his club. Please do,” te added, noticing Hope’s hesitation: “I 
have a reason for asking you.” 

Her manner was much more friendly than it had been earlier in the 
evening, and Hope did not like to refuse,—particularly as Mrs. Pier- 
point’s reason was easily divined. The latter made it more clear by 
adding, “If you will come in’the brougham with me, I dare say Cap- 
tain Cunningham will look after Miss Herbert.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


BERTIE ACCOMMODATES HIMSELF TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Mrs. PIERPOINT was never known to have a bad horse in her stables 
or an indifferent coachman upon her box. The light brougham which 
Hope had been requested to enter was whirled through the streets with 
‘such rapidity that she and her companion were still trying to hit upon 
some civil and unmeaning speech wherewith to open a conversation, 
when their drive came to an end. “ Let me take you up to my bed- 
room,” Mrs, Pierpoint said. “The others are sure not to be here for 
some time yet.” 

Hope complied, wondering rather at the invitation, and was presently 
introduced into one of the brightest and cosiest little apartments that 
she had ever seen. Perhaps there were more pictures and brackets and 
odds and ends of china about it than most people would consider suit- 
able to a bedroom, and perhaps, like the drawing-room, it was some- 
what overcrowded with furniture ; but then, to be sure, the lady to 
whom it belonged did not require a very large amount of space to 
accommodate her own person. She pushed an easy-chair to the fireside 
for Hope, then drew another to the opposite corner, and, seating herself 
in it, toasted her tiny feet upon the fender, while she held her fan 
between her face and the blaze, without speaking. 

“How pretty your room is!” said Hope, for the sake of saying 
something, 

Mrs. Pierpoint glanced round the four walls. “Yes,” she agreed ; 
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“T like to have pretty things about me, and pretty faces too—when I 
can. Of course one can’t always.” 

Hope made no reply ; because, at the moment, she eopinal to be 
thinking of the absent Marmaduke’s face, which certainly could not be 
said to come under that denomination ; and Mrs. Pierpoint went on: 
“T think it was Captain Cunningham’s good looks that first made me 
take to him. He is good-looking, don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes; nobody could think anything else,” assented Hope, 
rather hurriedly, and was about to change the subject, but Mrs. Pier- 
point, who had not dragged Bertie into the conversation by the hair of 
his head without intention, was too quick for her. 

“ Beauty is of less importance to a man than to a woman,” said she; 
“but it is an advantage to everybody. I don’t mean that I made a 
friend of Captain Cunningham because I admired the shape of his 
nose; but I dare say that helped to attract me to him in the first 
instance, and I am sure that a great many of his friendships have been 
made in that way. When one knows him, one likes him for himself, I 
think. But perhaps you don’t like him ?” 

“Not very much,” Hope confessed. 

Mrs. Pierpoint closed her fan, and, resting her chin upon the top of 
it, gazed at the glowing coals. “I could see that by the way in which 
you behaved to him at dinner and at the theatre this evening,” she 
remarked, quietly. “I don’t wonder at it, because most likely you 
have found out his defects, and I can understand that they are not of 
the kind that you would pardon very readily. My stand-point is 
altogether different. I am ever so much older than either of you, and 
as one grows old one becomes less and less exacting. Captain Cunning- 
ham is a spoilt boy, and I have a liking for spoilt boys,—that is, when 
they are not utterly spoilt. His virtues are his own, and his faults are 
those of the age, as I forget who said about somebody else. I think 
he will settle down into a very decent, and perhaps useful, member of 
society. I suppose,” she added, somewhat abruptly, “you know that 
he is going to marry your sister-in-law ?” 

“Do you mean that he has actually proposed to her?” asked Hope, 
a good deal startled. 

Mrs. Pierpoint laughed. “I don’t know that he has; but I trust 
that he is either doing it now or will be in the course of a few minutes. 
At any rate, we will stay up here a little longer, if you don’t mind, so 
as to give him every opportunity.” 

Hope made a sign of assent. “ Will it turn out happily, do you 
think ?” she asked, presently. “ For Carry, I mean.” 

“T think there is a very fair prospect of it,” Mrs. Pierpoint 
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answered. “It is quite impossible to foretell how any marriage will 
turn out; but one thing I know,—and so do you, I dare say,—Carry 
will never be happy unless she does marry Captain Cunningham. 
As for him, he will accommodate himself to circumstances. It is his 
nature to do tat, and it is not his nature to be unhappy under any 
circumstances.” 

“T don’t feel sure of him, somehow,” said Hope, after a ‘pause. 
“He seems to me to be so thoroughly selfish.” 

“Like the rest of them. A selfish man is not necessarily a dis- 
agreeable person to live with.” 

“ Perhaps not,—if he will consent to live with you at all.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Pierpoint, “if a wife can’t keep her husband at 
home, she has only herself to blame. I was thinking of my own case,” 
she added, hastily, after this not very felicitous speech. “I don’t gen- 
erally talk about my own case, but I think a great deal about it, and I 
feel that I deserve most of the hard things that are said about me.” 

“T can’t agree with you at all!” cried Hope, warmly. “I think 
you do yourself a great injustice there.” 

“Dol? If Ido, Iam erring on the right side; but it does not 
much matter, either way, for it is far too late to nena now. I have 
been doing you an injustice, at all events, Mrs. Herbert. May I say as 
much as that?—and may I beg your pardon? I ought not to have 
made the mistake ; though it was not an unnatural one.” 

“T suppose it must have been an extremely natural one,” said Hope, 
with a touch of impatience, “since every friend that I have in the world 
seems to have made it. But I am not like you: I don’t feel disposed to 
blame myself. At least, I can’t see that I have been to blame lately.” 

“As a general rule, nobody is very much to blame for mistakes of 
that kind,” observed Mrs. Pierpoint. ‘“ People judge by appearances : 
what else haw they to judge by ?” 

“Strangers may,” agreed Hope; “but one expects one’s friends to 
have a different standard.” 

Mrs. Pierpoint made a little grimace. “It is as well not to expect 
too much even from one’s friends,” she remarked. 

After this a rather long interval of time elapsed during which 
neither of the ladies spoke. At length Hope broke the silence by re- 
verting to a topic nearer her heart than that which they had just been 
discussing. “You say that a woman is to blame for not keeping her 
husband at home. But how is she to set about keeping him at home?” 
she asked, 

“Tt depends chiefly upon whether she wants to keep him at home,” 
Mrs. ne answered, “If she doesn’t,—if she is acting only from 
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a sense of duty,—a good deal of tact would be required, and I don’t 
know that I should venture to lay down any exact rules. But if she 
really wishes to have him with her, it is tolerably plain sailing. All 
she has to do is to let him see that she wishes it.” 

Hope confessed that she had little confidence in so simple a system 
of tactics. 

“ Nevertheless, it is worth trying,” Mrs. Pierpoint returned. “It 
isn’t an infallible recipe, I admit; but it is far and away the best that 
I know. For many years I have neither wished nor tried to keep 
Marmaduke at home, and that is why I am made the subject of a good 
deal of undeserved pity, besides some calumny. Shall we go down- 
stairs now? If those two lovers haven’t come to an emia. by 
this time, they never will.” 

The two Jovers, as Mrs. Pierpoint was pleased to call them, had 
now been waiting supperless in the drawing-room for more than half 
an hour. To neither of them had the somewhat unrefined strategy 
which had been adopted for their benefit been altogether welcome. 
They had maintained a reserved, not to say sulky, demeanor during the 
drive from the theatre to Queen Street, and when, on reaching the 
house, they found nobody there to receive them, they both looked a 
little foolish. A thirsty horse will drink readily, if he be allowed to 
choose his own time and place for so doing: it is the being led to the 
water that naturally rouses an obstinate spirit i in him. 

However, Bertie was not long in recovering his temper and aplomb. 
He laughed, and said to his companion, “Do you know why Mrs. 
Pierpoint has deserted us in this uncivil way ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” answered Carry, shortly. 

“Tf you would like to know, I can tell you. It is because Mrs. 
Pierpoint is a great friend of mine, and because she wants to do me a 
good turn. She knows that there is something which I should like to 
say to you, if only I had the pluck, and she is determined that I shall 
say it. For ever so long—more than a year, I think—she has been 
trying to screw my courage up to the sticking-point.” 

“T should not have imagined that you were so timid,” remarked 
Carry, quietly ; though her heart was beating fast. 

“T have some reason to be timid. It isn’t quite the easiest thing in 
the world for a penniless beggar like me to ask an heiress to be his wife. 
And that is what I have got to do.” 

Carry neither spoke nor looked at him, so he continued : “I was 
very nearly telling you all about it that afternoon in Dublin Bay ; but 
I couldn’t make up my mind to begin, with those fellows in the boat, 
you know; and then I was sent off to Egypt; and then—— 
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“And then Dutch Oven, in the most unexpected way, won the. 
Leger,” put in Carry, without moving a muscle. 

This was rather disconcerting. “I didn’t think you would answer 
me like that,” said Bertie, reproachfully. 

Carry laughed. “ How did you think that I should answer you? 
I only ask out of curiosity.” 

“T thought you would give me credit for—for loving you for your 
own sake.” 

“But is that the case? Tell me the truth about it: I shan’t mind 
hearing the truth, whatever it may be, and I shan’t think the worse of 
you for being honest with me.” 

Bertie hung his head. His system of ethics was still very much 
what it had been in his school-days: he could not tell a direct lie, 
though he would have seen no great harm in insinuating one. “TI 
shouldn’t have asked you to marry me if you had been poor,” he blurted 
out at last. ‘“ You know as well as anybody that I couldn’t have done 
that.” 

“But if you had loved me you would have told me so, without 
asking me to marry you,” returned Carry, betraying a knowledge of her 
suitor’s character for which that young gentleman was hardly prepared. 

“You reject me, then?” he said. 

Carry looked at him with a queer sort of smile. ‘You wouldn’t 
take me without my money; you wouldn’t take my money without 
me,” she said. ‘What is to be done? Money you must have; and 
there would be no use at all in my making you my heir, because I am 
one of those perfectly healthy people whom nothing short of a railway- 
accident is likely to remove for the next forty years or so.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk like that !’ exclaimed Bertie, reddening 
slightly. ‘I’m not such a brute as you think; I really am not. You 
might easily find a better husband, there’s no doubt about that; but if 
you will have me, such as I am, I will do my best to be worthy of you.” 

“As far as worthiness goes, there is probably not much to choose 
between us,” answered Carry, holding out her hand to him. “We are 
both of us running a risk ; but I suppose theré must be an element of 
risk in every marriage. Dick once told me, in his charmingly candid 
way, that I could be a confoundedly disagreeable woman ; but I believe 
he was kind enough to add that I could also be confoundedly agreeable 
when I chose. I shall endeavor to be confoundedly agreeable to you.” 
Then suddenly the woman’s real passionate nature broke through this 
crust of irony for a moment. “Oh, Bertie,” she exclaimed, “ try to 
care a little for me! I should be satisfied with a very little.” 

He told her that he cared for her a great deal; and perhaps, in a 
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sense, he did. Certainly he would have been very ungrateful if he had 
not. He was touched by her generosity and by the love which he had 
done so little to earn; possibly also his vanity, which had been deeply 
wounded by one woman that evening, was peculiarly susceptible to 
another woman’s healing touch ; for, in truth, vanity is more profoundly 
rooted in all of us than we either admit or suspect, and when hope flew 
out of Pandora’s box, vanity (which is only another word for emptiness) 
must have remained behind: no getting rid of that until the box itself 
moulders away. Out of nothing nothing can come ; but during the next 
few minutes Bertie registered certain inward and laudable vows which 
were based, let us trust, upon some more substantial foundation than 
that just mentioned ; and when the interview was put an end to by the 
entrance of Mrs. Pierpoint, he had already fulfilled that lady’s predic- 
tion and was accommodating himself to circumstances. 

Mrs. Pierpoint saw at a glance that all was as it should be, and 

made herself proportionally amiable ; but it was hardly in her power to 
render the little supper-party a gay one. Her guests were all of them 
more or less self-conscious and uncomfortable ; and indeed she herself 
was neither very sorry to be rid of them nor in particularly good 
spirits after they had left her. She had brought about the end for 
which she had so long been striving, and, having done so, it was but 
natural that she should begin to sigh over some of the probable results 
of her handiwork. She was fond of Bertie Cunningham, who had 
made her his adviser and confidante whenever he had been in trouble 
(which had been pretty constantly), and she was well aware that a 
bachelor friend and a married friend are two different persons. ‘“ Now 
that I am going down the hill, I suppose I shall become more and 
more lonely every year,” was the melancholy reflection with which she 
went up-stairs to bed. 

When Hope and Carry were driving homeward, the latter said, 
quietly, “ Bertie Cunningham and I are engaged to be married.” 

“Oh, I am so very glad !” cried Hope, warmly. 

And in truth she was glad, both on her sister-in-law’s account and 
on her own; though she could not help feeling some misgivings with 
regard to the future conduct of so fickle an individual as Bertie had 
shown himself to be. 

“You think I am foolish, don’t you?” Carry said. “ Very likely 
Iam; but at any rate I have counted the cost of what I am going to 
do and I am old enough to know my own mind. Thank you for 
coming up to London with me.” 

Carry’s sober and rather humble tone went to Hope’s heart. She 
felt for her companion’s hand and gave it an encouraging squeeze ; and 
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then the two women kissed each other. So that, upon the whole, the 
evening ended a good deal more pleasantly than it had begun. — 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
66 GAIN,?? 


JAcos STILEs was seated in his studio in Gower Street, plunged in 
meditations which the frown on his forehead showed to be anxious or 
unpleasant ones. If, as is sometimes averred, the furniture of a man’s 
room be a key to the order of his mind, Jacob’s character must have 
been simple to a fault. The large, bare chamber in which he was at 
work was his drawing-room and dining-room, as well as his studio, and 
had served him in thesé three capacities for a considerable length of 
time; yet it could hardly be said to contain a single superfluous table 
or chair, and it was absolutely devoid of adornment or decoration of 
any kind. An acquaintance of Jacob’s, happening once to visit him 
upon a matter of business (nobody ever visited him from any other mo- 
tive), expressed some surprise that a man of so much taste should not 
have cared to surround himself with objects more pleasing to the eye; 
to which Jacob made the rather quaint reply that he was not sufficiently 
fond of himself to lay out money in that way. It was literally true that 
he was not at all fond of himself, and he derived a sort of grim satisfac- 
tion from dispensing with luxuries. He had perpetually before his 
mind’s eye a vision of what he might have been, and would have been 
but for an unaccountable act of folly, for which he did not always feel 
inclined to accept the entire responsibility. Sometimes he was able to 
identify himself with this potential personage ; and there were moments 
when the potential Jacob saw the real Jacob with such startling distinct- 
ness and despised him so heartily that the real Jacob was in appreciable 
danger of having a rope twisted round his neck. 

Any one who had seen this despondent young artist on the morning 
with which we are now concerned might have surmised that one of the 
above-mentioned fits of depression was upon him. Brushes and pallet 
in hand, he was seated before his easel, on which rested an almost com- 
pleted picture,—that picture, entitled “Cain,” which has since become 
so deservedly notorious. He had added a few touches to it in the course 
of the morning, but was neither looking at it nor thinking of it now. 
Jacob was a slow worker and a thorough one. Naturally patient and 
methodical, he had that desire for perfection, that determination that no 
detail of his work should fall below the very best that he had it in his 
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power to produce, which are becoming more and more rare in this age 
of hurry. His conception of Cain was a somewhat unusual one, that 
hapless offender being depicted as a slight, black-browed, beardless man, 
no match in point of physique for the brawny young giant who lay dead 
at his feet. The pool of blood which seemed to be trickling slowly 
towards the spectator, the gray flesh-tints of the corpse, the waving 
cornfields in the background, and the red glow of the morning sky,—all 
these were faithfully and admirably rendered ; but the fascinating feature 
of the composition was the expression of Cain’s face,—a mixture of fear 
and curiosity, with a lurking suspicion of triumph,—the half-puzzled 
look of the first murderer, who, until his doom fell upon him from 
heaven, may have felt some doubt as to whether what he had just done 
should be accounted a crime or a victory. 

Jacob sat pondering for a considerable time, and then, rising, with 
a sigh, threw a cloth over his picture. He was not in the mood for 
painting, and he knew better than to paint when he was not in the 
mood. The man who waits for inspiration may sometimes have to 
wait long; but the man who forces himself to finish a task when his 
heart is not in his work will certainly not do his best, and may, if he 
be conscientious, find himself compelled to undo all that he has done. 
Jacob had put on his hat, and had decided to try what a little fresh air 
would do for him, when somebody rapped loudly on the door with a 
stick, and, without waiting for permission to enter, marched into the 
room. 

It was very seldom that Tristram was to be seen in any studio ex- 
cept his own; but this was not the first visit that he had paid to Jacob’s 
gloomy habitation. He was, as he had told Hope, interested in Jacob,— 
interested in him as an artist, and possibly even more interested in him 
as an individual. Jacob, on his side, had taken a fancy to the elder 
man, whose genius he appreciated, and who, in a rough sort of way, had 
shown him more good will than he was accustomed to meet with from 
his fellow-mortals. 

Tristram walked up to the young man and surveyed him slowly 
from head to foot. “Well,” he said, at length, “what is the matter 
with you?” 

“ Nothing is the matter, Mr. Tristram,” answered Jacob. 

“What ?—a face like that all about nothing? See what it is to be 
young! At my age one can’t afford to despair upon such small provo- 
cation.” 

“When I said nothing, I meant everything,” observed Jacob. 
“Nothing worse than usual is the matter with me, and everything is 
always the matter. I suffer from an incurable complaint.” 
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Tristram looked hard at the speaker and smiled ironically. “Dear 
me!” he ejaculated. “And what is the name of this deadly disease, if 
one may ask ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Jacob. “Perhaps it isn’t sufficiently 
common to have earned one: I’m sure I hope it isn’t.” ; 

“Qh,” said Tristram, laughing a little, “ you’re young ; you’re very 
young. If I were to make a careful diagnosis, I dare say I could tell 
you what is wrong with you. On ne meurt pas de cette maladie-la. 
But never mind: we'll call it indigestion, if you like. What have you: 
got here ?” 

He walked up to the easel, flicked the cloth off the canvas, and 
started slightly. With his hands behind his back, he contemplated the 
picture silently for some minutes before he remarked, “'That’s an odd 
idea, One has met with a good deal of self-portraiture both in litera- 
ture and art; but I don’t know that I ever before heard of a man who 
chose to hand his features down to posterity as those of Cain.” 

“T suppose it is rather like me,” Jacob said, consideringly. “I 
didn’t intend it to be so.” 

“Come, come! do you mean to tell me that you hadn’t a looking- 
glass before you when you painted that face?” 

“T made some use of the looking-glass for my studies, I confess: it 
isn’t the first time that I have had to do that in order to catch a par- 
ticular expression. But the resemblance of feature is accidental,—so 
far as there is a resemblance. If you look again, I think you will see 
that Cain’s nose is longer than mine, and that his eyes are set rather 
nearer together. Also there is a slight backward slope of the forehead.” 

“Tt must be very slight,” said Tristram, smiling ; “about one in 
a hundred, -I should say; and I am not prepared to swear that your 
own—— However, all this is neither here nor there. Whether the 
chief figure is a portrait or whether he isn’t, you have painted a grand 
picture,” 

“Do you think so?” said Jacob, indifferently. 

“Yes, young man, I think so. I think it better than anything 
that you have done yet,—bolder, more striking, superior in every way. 
And if you don’t consider my praise worth having, I can’t help it.” 

“Of course your praise is worth having, Mr. Tristram,” answered 
Jacob: “to me I suppose it ought to be about the most valuable thing 
in the world that I can possibly get. But I don’t feel as if I could care 
much about anything to-day. Perhaps you yourself may sometimes 
have had the same sort of sensation.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tristram, feeling in his pocket for a pipe, which he 
slowly filled and lighted,—“ yes, I have had your complaint, and so 
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have most men. It isn’t incurable; though everybody thinks it so while 
it lasts.” 

“Excuse me,” began Jacob, “but I don’t think you quite under- 
stand——” 

“‘ Excuse me, but I make so bold as to feel pretty sure that I do. 
Have you been to call in Bruton Street yet ?” 

Jacob shook his head. 

“Take my advice, and don’t go there. Take my advice, and go 

somewhere else. Go clean away,—to the other side of the world, if 
you choose,—and don’t come back again until you are convalescent. I 
may mention, for your comfort, that I have been in Bruton Street, and 
that, from what I saw there, I am persuaded that the catastrophe which 
you and I dreaded will not occur.” 
_ Tristram had seated himself, and, with eyes half closed, was draw- 
ing placidly at his pipe. Had he glanced at his neighbor’s face while 
uttering the above sentences, he would probably have thought him more 
like Cain than ever. 

“What catastrophe?” asked Jacob, sharply: “I don’t remember 
saying that I dreaded any catastrophe. And, Mr. Tristram, are you 
accusing me of—I hardly like to say it—of being in love with Mrs. 
Herbert ?” 

Tristram shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ My good fellow, what have 
you been telling me for the last month ?” 

“Certainly not that. Please, never say such a thing again. I am 
astonished that you should have thought I could be guilty of such— 
such 

“ Presumption ?” 

“Well, presumption, if you like. I am by way of being a repub- 
lican and thinking that one human being is made of much the same 
clay as another (though I am not at all sure that I do think so) ; but, 
setting all that aside, you must see that if I had allowed myself to feel 
in that way towards Mrs. Herbert I should have been guilty of some- 
thing a great deal worse than presumption.” 

Tristram could not help laughing a little. “I apologize,” he said ; 
“but all this is becoming rather involved. It would be a dreadful 
thing in you to fall in love with Mrs. Herbert, because she is a married 
woman ; but apparently it wouldn’t be a dreadful thing in her to be in 
love with young Cunningham.” 

“You may depend upon it that she would think it so,” returned 
Jacob, quickly. “If she were in love with him, she would never be 
able to persuade herself that it wasn’t wrong, as some women would.” 

“But perhaps she is not in love with him, You gave mea fine 
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fright about her, I admit: I dare say it was I, and not you, who spoke 
of catastrophes. But I am glad to say that since I have seen her I am 
inclined to think that you may be mistaken about the whole business.” 

Jacob made a gesture of dissent. “Iam not mistaken. I was at 
the theatre last night, and I watched them together. They were all 
there,—she and Miss Herbert and Cunningham and that Mrs. Pier- 
point who was at Farndon at the time of the theatricals, when Cunning- 
ham managed to break his leg. I wish it had been his skull !” 

“He would have survived that, most likely. What did he do at 
the theatre to rouse your wrath ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular. He was annoyed because she wouldn’t 
talk to him, and, by way of revenging himself, he pretended to get up 
a great flirtation with Miss Herbert ; that was all. I think they had a 
kind of explanation afterwards, while they were waiting for their car- 
riage. If you had seen it all, your wrath would have been as much 
roused as mine, I dare say. Knowing what she is and what he is, one 
can’t help feeling the pity of it.” | 

“ And sometimes you feel the pity of it to the extent of wishing to 
crack his skull, do you?” said Tristram, with a quick look at the 
speaker. 

“No; not now. The only thing I wish for is her happiness ; and 
I doubt whether I could bring that about by breaking Captain Cun- 
ningham’s head. If I thought that I could, I should be very pleased 
to do it,—and to be hung for it,” answered Jacob, composedly. 

Tristram knocked the ashes out of his pipe, which he replaced in 
his pocket, and then, getting up, laid one of his large, heavy hands- 
upon the young man’s shoulder. “Stiles,” said he, “this sort of thing 
won't do. You have got into a nasty, morbid state of mind; you 
have been in it for a long time; you were in it when you painted that 
picture, which is an unpleasant picture, though it’s a powerful one; 
and you must fight your way back to sanity again. I know pretty well 
how you feel; perhaps I have had some experience of the same kind 
myself; and perhaps I may once have thought that I shouldn’t mind 
breaking a certain person’s head and being hung for it. But men like 
you and me were sent into this world to do something better than to 
get ourselves hung. Candidly speaking, I suspect that I am a stronger 
man, mentally as well as physically, than you are. Therefore I don’t 
advise you simply to stay at home and stick to your work, which is 
what I did. I advise you to try the effect of a complete change of life 
and scene. Get out of England ; widen your horizon ; see as much of 
the world as you can. The world isn’t Paradise, I grant you; but 
there’s a good deal of honest enjoyment to be got out of it, and, any- 
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_ how, it is better to be contented with it than to cry for the moon. Now, 

look here ; I don’t know anything about your means or resources, but 
if there is any difficulty about money you must let me help you out. 
We are fellow-workers, and it is the privilege of an old bachelor, who 
has more money than he knows what to do with, to lend a hand to the 
young ones, who haven’t had time to lay by much yet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tristram,” answered Jacob: “it is very kind of 
you to make such an offer, and still more kind of you to compare me to 
yourself; because there can be no real comparison between us, of any 
kind. But I can quite well afford to go abroad, and I hope never to be 
any man’s debtor again.” He continued, after a moment of silence, 
“ Perhaps I will take your advice. I have been thinking of going 
away for some time past, and very likely I shall go: I can’t say for 
certain yet. There is one thing that I should be glad to consult you 
about, if I may.” 

“T am quite at your service,” answered Tristram. 

“Well, you see I have represented Cain with a ploughshare in his 
hand. Could that be called an anachronism, do you think ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know. He was a tiller of the field: so I pre- 
sume that he must have had a ploughshare of some kind.” 

“He might have had a wooden one; only that would almost pre- 


suppose the possession of some sharp cutting instrument. People are 
particular about these accessories nowadays: it wasn’t so in the time of 
the old masters. Now, do you consider that art ought or ought not to 
be independent of such absolute fidelity to facts ?” 

In this way the wily Jacob effected a change of subject, and event- 
ually got rid of his visitor without any further references to Mrs. Her- 
bert or Captain Cunningham. 


CHAPTER XL. 
JACOB'S CONFESSION. 


No one, however honest and blameless, can expect to live through 
his allotted term in this world without finding himself in one or two 
awkward situations. It must be extremely awkward for two sovereigns 
who have just been at war to embrace after the conclusion of peace; 
even two parliamentary opponents who have been accusing one another 
(in parliamentary language) of knavery and imbecility, and mean to do 
it again on the first opportunity, may feel some passing awkwardness 
when they meet in private life; and certainly it is very awkward for a 
lady who has received a protestation of unalterable love to be called 
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upon to congratulate the protester upon his engagement to somebody 
else. At any rate, Hope thought so. Her pleasure at Bertie Cunning- 
ham’s engagement to her sister-in-law was seriously interfered with by 
her perplexity as to what she should say to him upon the subject: in- 
deed, she went so far as to ask herself whether it was absolutely neces- 
sary that she should say anything at all. But this was only a passing 
weakness. The bad moment, obviously, could not be shirked ; and 
when it came it proved to be not such a very bad moment after all. 

Bertie, as in duty bound, came to call in Bruton Street on the day 
succeeding that of his proposal and acceptance, and Hope after a short 
time descended to the drawing-room, where, fortified by the presence of 
Carry, she said what was suitable in as few words as might be. Bertie 
replied somewhat perfunctorily, but without embarrassment. “Thanks, 
awfully,” he said. ‘“ You were quite prepared to hear of it, I know. I 
mean, I have never made any secret to you of what my—wishes were.” 

He could not help that slight pause before the word “wishes,” 
which Hope was free to interpret as she chose. Perhaps he meant her 
to understand that there were other things connected with his past and 
present conduct which he had been and was equally unable to help. 

“T cannot accuse myself of having concealed my wishes either,” 
observed Carry, with rather inopportune self-satire: “so the customary 
exclamations of pleased surprise may be omitted on this occasion.” 

After that it was not very easy to make any further remarks, ex- 
clamatory or other ; but Hope had made up her mind to be very gracious 
and to let bygones be bygones. She had also made up her mind that 
Dick’s prohibition no longer applied, under the altered circumstances, 
and that Bertie might now be asked down to Farndon, whither she 
herself was most anxious to return. So she said, “I don’t think we 
shall be in London much longer,—that is, unless Carry has a great deal 
of shopping to do,—but I hope you will come and stay with us in the 
country, Captain Cunningham, when we go. I am sure Berkshire air 
must be better than London fogs for an invalid.” 

Bertie murmured that he should be delighted. He could say no 
less ; although in truth the prospect held out to him did not strike him 
as being precisely fraught with delightful promises. 

But Carry looked grateful. ‘I have done all my shopping for the 
present,” she declared, “and we will make a move as soon as you like, 
Hope. It'will be fearfully dull work for you, I am afraid,” she added, 
with a touch of compunction ; “but I suppose you really do prefer the 
country to London.” 

“T really do,” answered Hope, smiling; “and I shall try and induce 
Jacob Stiles to come and keep me company.” 
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It was a proof of Miss Herbert’s altered sentiments towards her 
sister-in-law that she did not merely shrug her shoulders at this speech, 
but took the trouble to excuse it for Bertie’s benefit. “There is a sort 
of freemasonry between artists,” she was good enough to explain. 
“‘ They have all kinds of things to say to each other which we common- 
place people can’t enter into.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Bertie, gravely ; and presently he asked his 
jiancée whether she wasn’t thinking of looking up Mrs. Pierpoint 
about tea-time; because, if she was, he would walk round there with 
her. 

“So that is the end of it all!’ thought Hope, when she was left in 
sole possession of the drawing-room ; and it cannot be denied that the 
lameness and impotence of the conclusion caused a spice of annoyance to 
be mingled with her sense of relief. It was a little humiliating to have 
shouted “ Fire!’ to the four winds of heaven about a conflagration 
which one jug of cold water, promptly administered, would probably 
have sufficed to subdue. She was still unable to understand Bertie 
Cunningham : it was difficult to her to believe that any man could be 
so fickle, so self-seeking, and so little ashamed of being seen in his true 
colors ; but she felt that she understood him rather better than she had 
done a few months back, and it occurred to her that if she had known 
him then as she knew him now she would have troubled herself less 
about his offence,—would perhaps even have refrained from mentioning 
it to her husband. “ Yet surely it was best to tell the whole truth,” 
she thought. “ At least, Dick will never be able to say that I have 
concealed anything from him; and when he comes back——” . 

Then suddenly it struck her that she had now an excellent reason 
for hastening the date of Dick’s return. It seemed unlikely that either 
Bertie or Carry would desire a long engagement, and the fitness of 
things clearly required that the head of the family should be in England 
in time to give away his sister on her marriage. Hope resolved that 
she would get the wedding-day fixed with all possible despatch, and 
that the same letter which conveyed the news of the engagement to 
Dick should place before him the desirability of his at once quitting 
savage life for civilization. By dint of longing for his return, she had 
persuaded herself that all things would go well when that event should 
take place. True, what had happened was no more than what he had 
predicted ; but it was not upon the proof of Bertie’s instability that 
Hope counted to gain her husband’s affection. What she knew for — 
certain was that he would find in her a very different woman from the 
one whom he had left; and a smile spread itself over her face as she 
began to calculate how long it would be before Dick could possibly 
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reach Europe, and to wonder how she would contrive to while away 
the time during the interval. This reminded her of Jacob Stiles; and 
she was just about to compose a friendly little note to that recluse when 
Mr. Stiles himself was announced. 

Jacob, fresh from the interview with Tristram which has been 
described and from certain prolonged musings of his own which had 
followed it, exhibited a countenance somewhat graver and more morose 
than usual ; but Hope, who had learned how to manage him, and was 
aware that it always took fully five minutes of careful management to 
make him smile, assumed that he was only in his normal state of dis- 
satisfaction with things in general. 

“ At last !” she exclaimed, as she shook hands with him. “TI really 
did not think that you would have allowed us to be in London without 
~ finding out where Bruton Street is. I was upon the point of writing to 
you to ask what you meant by being so unfriendly ; but, since you have 
come without being summoned, I suppose you must be forgiven.” 

Jacob leaned against the mantel-piece and looked down at the fire. 
“T generally prefer to wait until I am summoned,” he said, slowly. 

“T know you do, and that is just what I complain of. If all 
one’s friends acted upon that principle, what a lively existence one 
would lead !” 

“But I am not one of your friends, Mrs. Her 

“Thank you. Your remarks have the merit of cl at any rate.” 

Jacob frowned instead of smiling. “I think you know what I 
mean,” he returned. “In one way of speaking you have been more 
than a friend to me; but not even your kindness can ever put me in 
the position of your equal ; and so——” 

“ And so, because you will persist in that utterly absurd and wrong 
notion, I am to go down on my knees to you every time that I want 
you to come and see me.” 

“No; only I cannot come to your house without being asked. 
You wall not mind my calling like an ordinary visitor ; but anes 
people might.” 

“T don’t know what other people have a right to object to my 
visitors,” answered Hope ; “but, at all events, I am glad that you 
have been inconsistent enough to call to-day.” 

“Ah, that is an exception. I came to-day because perhaps I 
may not see you again for a long time. I am thinking of going 
abroad.” 

“Oh, are you? Iam so sorry!” cried Hope, in a tone of sincere 
disappointment, “T had been rather counting upon getting you to keep 
me company at Farndon and give me a few more art-lectures.” 
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“Are you going back to Farndon, then?” asked Jacob, looking up 
at her for the first time. “If you would really care to have me there, 
I will join you and stay as long as I am wanted, with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Hope, laughing a little at the promptitude of 
his self-sacrifice: “it is very good of you to suggest it ; but of course I 

must not interfere with your plans.” 

“T have no plans, properly speaking; only a very vague anil 
Will you be alone at Farndon?” 

“Carry will be with me, and Captain Cunningham ; in spite of 
which, I expect to be a good deal alone. But that is really not a 
sufficient reason for your giving up any scheme, however vague it 
may be.” 

“T consider it more than a sufficient reason,” answered Jacob, de- 
cisively. ‘It is such a rare sensation to me to feel that I can be of the 
slightest service to any one that I hope you will allow me to indulge in 
that luxury for once. As for my journey, it is a matter of no conse- 
quence whether I set out upon it next week, or next month, or next 
year.” 

Hope protested a little longer, but did not venture to hint, as she 
might have done to a less morbidly sensitive person, that her desire for 
his society was not, after all, so very strong as to override all other con- 
siderations. She would have been very much astonished had she been 
informed of the nature of the service which Jacob believed himself’ to 
be about to render to her. To that mistaken observer the position of 
affairs was as clear as daylight. Hope dreaded the many opportunities 
which country-house life must afford Captain Cunningham of seeking a 
private interview with her ; she wished to interpose some shield between 
herself and the man whom she loved but had no right to love; and he 
(Jacob) was only too glad to be made use of in that humble capacity, 
although he did not see why Captain Cunningham need have been in- 
vited to Farndon at all. After it had been agreed that he should post- 
pone his visit to foreign countries, for a time at any rate, he harked back 
to the subject which was always more or less in his thoughts and far too 
often upon his lips. 

“Tam glad you are going back to Farndon,” he said. “Tf it is 
any amusement to you to take painting- or riding-lessons, I can give 


them to you there, and nobody will see anything particularly extraordi- 


nary in it, unless it is Miss Herbert, who has never been able to under- 
stand why I should not be relegated to the servants’ hall ; but in Lon- 
don of course I could not thrust myself upon you ; at least, I could not 
run the risk of seeming to thrust myself upon your friends.” 
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“Why will you harp so perpetually upon that string ?” exclaimed 
Hope, with a shade of impatience. “It is useless for me to tell you 
that you are all wrong about it, and you seem determined to shut your 
eyes to what is obvious to ensue else. It is you yourself who 
attach such importance to birth, not the rest of the world. You have 
only to look in the newspapers to see that society is not so senseless as 
to shut its doors against distinguished men merely because their fathers 
did not happen to be distinguished too.” And she brought forward a 
list of well-known soldiers, lawyers, and artists, in support of her state- 
nent. 
But Jacob shook his head. “T have been a pariah fur too many 
years to become anything else now,” he said. “ Besides, my case is not 
quite the same as that of ‘the men whom you mention. They may, for 
anything that I know to the contrary, have had rascals for fathers, but 
they have at least not been rascals themselves.” _ 

“Do you lay claim to be a rascal ?” inquired Hope, laughing. 

“T was branded as one long ago,” answered Jacob, gravely, “and the 
mark won’t wash off. Perhaps I had better tell you about it now. I 
have always meant to tell you some day, and when you have heard my 
story you will see why I can’t be your friend. At least, I suppose you 
will. Personally, I think that I have been hardly used,—if that matters.” 

“Tf it is anything very—disagreeable, I don’t want to be told about 
it,” interposed Hope, quickly. “You say it happened long ago; and I 
would rather judge of my friends as I find them than hear what they 
were before I knew them. Though I don’t believe that you were ever 
a rascal,” she added. 

“Oh, yes, I was,” returned Jacob. “I grant you that the same ~ 
thing might be said of three very respectable men out of any chance 
four; but then the difference between me and the three respectable ones 
is that their offences have not been against property. Just consider the 
Ten Commandments: after all, there are only two of them, the Eighth 
and the Ninth, which a man is really considered to dishonor himself by 
breaking. The Sixth hardly counts: there are sure to be extenuating 
circumstances for a gentleman who commits a breach of the Sixth Com- 
mandment. But it is agreed upon all hands that he cannot be a gentle- 
man at all if he breaks the Eighth; and, unluckily for me, the Eighth 
Commandment was precisely the one which I selected for defiance.” _ 

He paused and threw one of his quick sidelong glances at Hope, 
whose countenance showed some embarrassment. Upon the spur of the 
moment, she was not prepared to deny that a thief is a rascal: so she 
thought | she would remain silent until she should be placed in possession 
of fuller information. 
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Jacob noticed her hesitation, and went on, with a somewhat in- 
creased bitterness of tone: “The story might be made long; but I 
don’t know that that would improve it. Nothing can alter or extenu- 
ate the fact that I forged your husband’s name and robbed him of two 
hundred pounds.” 

“Oh! What made you do that?” exclaimed Hope, involuntarily, 

“T have often wondered. It is true that I was afraid of him, and 
that I had disobeyed him by backing horses,—a thing which he had 
strictly forbidden me to do, at the same time exposing me to tempta- 
tions which most boys would have found irresistible. Still, if I had 
made a clean breast of it, he would most likely have paid what I owed 
and forgiven me. Being a rascal, I did not do that, but had recourse to 
a forged check. Either because I was very young or because I was 
clean out of my senses, I fancied that the fraud would not be discov- 
ered ; but of “, it was discovered at once, and the natural conse- 
quence follow 

“ What do _ mean ?” asked Hope. 

“Well, upon second thoughts, perhaps it wasn’t the natural conse- 
gam. He didn’t hand me over to the police : he only horsewhipped 
me.” 

Hope could not repress a slight shudder. The thought of physical 
punishment always appeals forcibly to the imagination of women, and 
it is not easy for them to help despising a man who has been flogged 
“Moreover, Jacob’s voice was cold and hard, with little of the ring of 
penitence in it. However, when she looked at him and saw that he 
was pale to the lips, her heart became softened. “TI am sorry that Dick 
did that,” she said, gently: “it was not like him.” 

“ Pardon me, I think it was extremely like him; and what was 
still more like him was the way in which he treated me afterwards,— 
the way in which he has continued to treat me up to this present day. 
Mrs. Herbert, I don’t complain of the horsewhipping : how could I 
-complain of it? It was just, and it was merciful. No man ever de- 
‘served a thrashing more thoroughly than I did; and if I had been 
kicked out of the house after it was over, I might still have considered 
‘that I had been let off cheaply. What was not just, and what was 
most cruel, at least in my opinion, was to make me suffer all my life 
‘long for a sin which, bad as it was, was more like the act of a madman 
‘than of a responsible being. Ididn’t expect him to believe in my re- 
pentance all at once: he would have been a fool if he had believed in 
it. But when I had given him proofs, when I had worked hard for 
years, allowing myself no amusements, spending next to no money, and 
leading as honest and sober a life as a man could lead, surely he might 
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-have consented to blot out the past! But he never has consented. He 
has never forgotten that I am a forger, never seemed to think it possible 
that I might recover my lost position, never for one moment ceased to 
despise me from the bottom of his heart. That is not justice ; and that 
is what I have a right to resent.” 

“T am perfectly certain that you are under a delusion,” interposed 
_ Hope. “Dick can never have intended to behave to you in that 


wa 

"Bt Jacob, who had been speaking with unwonted excitement, and 
whose pale cheeks were now slightly flushed, went on, without heeding 
her: “I have just finished a picture representing Cain: Mr. Tristram, 
who saw it this morning, said the features were like my own. I dare 
say they are; I dare say I am like Cain in more ways than one. I 
have always felt sorry for Cain and for poor Esau and the rest of the 
unlucky sinners in the Old Testament, who ‘found no place of repent- 
ance, though they sought it carefully with tears.’ No place of repent- 
ance! When one reads that, one feels that it can’t be true: human 
nature revolts against the purposeless cruelty of such adoom. And yet 
that is the doom which your husband would like to pass upon me and 


upon everybody who has transgressed the limits of his narrow and arbi- 


trary code. He, forsooth, would lay down the law; he would say, 
‘This sin shall be pardoned, and that shall not,’—he, who is himself so 
immaculate, so unselfish, so considerate of others! Oh, I know that I 
owe everything to him; I can’t pay my debt, do what I may. I paid 
him the two hundred pounds that I stole from him, and he tossed the 
money into a drawer. We can never cry quits; I admit that. But I 
deny that I owe him any affection.” 

This harangue astonished Hope as much as it distressed her. She 
had seen enough of Jacob’s manner of life at Farndon to know that his 
grievance was not altogether imaginary ; but she could not acquiesce in 
his distorted view of Dick’s character. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, gently, “that you may be doing Dick 
an injustice in fancying that he has done you one? I have never heard 
him speak of you with anything but kindness,—certainly never with 
contempt. And you must remember,” she added, more with the object 
of putting an end to a painful conversation than because she resented 
Jacob’s strictures, “that he is my husband.” 

But Jacob’s emotion had carried him out of himself, and he took no 
notice of a hint which at ordinary times he would have been the first to 
accept. “T am not likely to forget that !” he exclaimed. “If he had 
been a good husband to you,—if he had done his duty to you, or even 
attempted to do it,—that would have been something in his favor; but 
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his code contains no such obligations.” And then, as Hope was about- 
to speak, “ Mrs. Herbert, you know that he has not made you happy. 
Can you honestly say that you have been happy with him?” — 

It would have been easy for Hope to silence her questioner, who 
was undoubtedly forgetting himself in putting so indiscreet a query; - 
but she had a feeling that it would be ungenerous to do this, and it had 
never been easy to her to tell a lie. So she made what, under all the 
circumstances, was a somewhat unfortunate answer. 

“Tf our life has not been as happy as it might have been,” she said, 
dropping her eyes and blushing a little, “that is entirely my own 
fault.” 

Her reply produced an unexpectedly sobering effect upon Jacob, 
who sighed, as he moved a few paces away from the hearth, where he 
had been standing. “ Yes,” he murmured, presently, speaking rather 
to himself than to her, “it has been your own fault. At any rate, you 
would be sure to say so, and I don’t know that I should wish you to 
say anything else: you would not be yourself if you did. Yet you are 
not really to blame; and the worst of it is that you can never be happy 
with Herbert. The whole world seems to have got askew, some- 
how.” 

“Of course it does, if we look askew at it,” returned Hope. 
“Please don’t talk like this any more. When Dick comes back, 
—which will be in a few months, I hope,—we will try to set the 
world straight again ; and perhaps that won’t be such a hard matter as 
you suppose. I can quite see that he may have seemed to be unjust to 
you; but, depend upon it, it was only seeming. I am sure he will be 
as grieved as I am when he hears how you have suffered. Whatever 
he may be, he is not hard-hearted.” 

“You at least are not, Mrs. Herbert,” said Jacob, smiling for the 
first time. ‘You always see the good in everybody,—even when there 
isn’t very much to be seen. After what I have told you, you can’t 
think very well of me; but I dare say you think that I have atoned 
for my crime as far as it can be atoned for.” 

“T don’t think it was a crime at all,” answered Hope: “I think it 
was what you called it just now,—an act of madness, Besides, I sup- 
pose that not many of us have repented of our sins as you have.” 

Jacob took her hand and raised it silently to his lips. 

“ And now,” she continued, “let us put the whole subject out of 
sight until Dick comes back. By the way, I have never told you all 
this time that we are to have a wedding in the family soon. Carry 
accepted Captain Cunningham yesterday.” 

“What?” exclaimed Jacob, starting back in amazement. 
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And then Hope suddenly remembered that afternoon when Jacob 
had brought her a note which she had torn in pieces before his eyes. 
The recollection brought the color into her face. Doubtless Jacob, like 
everybody else (only with rather more excuse than other people), had 
conceived a mistaken idea of her feelings for Captain Cunningham. It 
was provoking ; but she had no desire to enter upon another explanation 
with regard to that affair ; and she was beginning, hurriedly, “There is 
nothing to be surprised at——~” when, much to her relief, the door was 
opened, and in sailed Lady Jane Lefroy. 

Lady Jane embraced her niece affectionately. ‘ My dear Hope, so 
delighted to see you again! We only came up yesterday; and this 
afternoon I met your friend Mrs. Pierpoint, who told me the good news. 
Isn’t that Mr. Stiles? How do you do, Mr. Stiles? I remember you 
quite well at Farndon, where you were so clever about arranging the 
theatricals, and that bust that fell down and broke poor Captain Cun- 
ningham’s leg. I have always been hoping to have an opportunity of 
telling you how charmed I was with your pictures in the last Academy.” 

Lady Jane was overflowing with satisfaction and geniality. She 
sat down and asked if she might be allowed a cup of tea; and, as Jacob 
saw that he would have no more private conversation with Hope that 


afternoon, he soon took his departure. . 
W. £. Norris. 
(To be continued.) 


SONG IN REST. 


agg beauty of earth and of heaven 
Is perfected to-day ; 

It must stir thy soul, O poet! 
We listen for the lay. 


My soul is stirred,—it is flying, 
Nor till it rests can sing: 
The lark is the only poet 
That warbles on the wing. 
Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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OCQUEVILLE tells us, truly enough in the main, that “ un- 

belief is an accident ; faith is the permanent condition of. man.” 
Nevertheless, to find that happy state in its full glow and purity one 
is commonly forced—no great hardship—to turn his eyes on woman, 
The male being, if not a foreordained religious fanatic or an utterly 
lost inventor, is apt to be troubled by a hankering for something like 
solid ground for his belief,—tangible evidence, or at least the appearance 
of it, as a return for devotion. But how very often we find the more 
intuitive sex admirably superior to all such needs ! 

One shrinks from saying anything adverse to Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore’s little article, just as he might shrink from attacking Spirit- 
ualism or the Worship of Humanity in the presence of a sensitive 
adherent ; so thoroughly imbued is it with a believing personality. 
The writer, one would say, really loves the Keely Motor, and the 
worship and cult thereof, and the philosophy appended kite-tail- 
wise thereto. Now, what is the poor sceptic to do? If he holds 
his peace will he not be convicted of “stolid conservatism”? If he 
arises in mild deprecation, and with his politest bow protests that he 
really is not sure he can “look into the future by the light of the 
torch which the past ever holds aloft, flinging its illuminating rays,” 
etc., have we not the best possible evidence that he is—horror of 
horrors !—“ a fool”? In such an extreme of coercion perhaps it may 
be best to bow the head and enter one’s name on the roll of the elect. 

But, having said, “I believe,” it next becomes ‘a matter of some 
interest to get Mrs. Moore, as the responsible evangelist, to “help our 
unbelief,” which will linger in dark corners of the mind with involuntary 
but wicked persistence. What is it in which we have made profession 
of faith? What manner of man is this Keely, whose discovery 
“heralds to the scientific world what the Star of Bethlehem heralded 
to mankind morally”? And which discovery ?—the miraculous 
Motor, or the “prematurely-organized Keely Motor Company,” or 
“the etheric force,” or the “ Vibratory Etheric Philosophy,” or “the 
philosophy of vibratory rotation”? All these achievements of the 
Philadelphia sage are a little confusing when they come to one stuck 
at random in a plum-pudding of enthusiastic rhetoric, without an ex- 
planatory word beyond the broad hint that their acceptance is an 
essential condition of salvation. One becomes afraid in his inmost 
soul—with the distressing grovelling fear of utter ignorance—of “the 
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laws of etheric force” when he learns. that “they control the world 
and everything in it, from matter to spirit.” And then we hear about 
“the divine element” and “the latent basis of all human knowledge” 
as being in like manner hitched on to Mr. Keely’s coat-tails. If the- 
man really has us so dreadfully at command, would it not be well to 
suppress him—if the suggestion be not blasphemous—before his for- 
bearance comes to an end and ends our insignificant world likewise? 
But for Mr. Keely and his ether, it appears, we should be formlessly 
dissipating in what Chela Nebelson, of “A Fallen Idol, ” calls “the 
Gosmic Magrogosm.” 

Now a pertinent question arises. How has Mrs. Moore learned 
all these enlightening and enlivening things? Has she been favored 
with a special revelation? Has she reasoned them out from the facts 
of observation? or evolved them from her inner consciousness? Or 
may we dare to suggest the possibility that she has simply been told 
them by Mr. Keely,—and has taken his word for it? 

It is not safe to do otherwise in the neighborhood of Keelyism, one 
would say, after reading the following testimony of the latest convert 
and believer. Referring to the wonder-worker’s preliminary perform- 
ances with “the fiddle and the bow,” he says, “We supposed them to 
be a sort of ruse or blind for the purpose of diverting the ingenuity 
of inventors present, who might otherwise pry into and discover the 
secret of his motive power. This apprehension we frankly stated to 
Mr. Keely, not at all intending it as an imputation against his 
honesty, though he thus took it in the excitement of his experiments, 
and for which remarks we afterwards apologized. Suffice it to say 
we came very nearly being voted out of the exhibition for wnguardedly 
expressing our scepticism.” —Scientific Arena, July, 1886. This writer’s 
English, it will be seen, is a trifle eccentric; but he does at least 
offer something that purports to be positive evidence, some reason 
for the faith that is in him. Mrs. Moore is quite above anything of 
the kind. “Establishment,” she declares oracularly, “consists in con- 
vincing men competent to judge that the effects produced by etheric 
force could not be caused by any known force.” That is the way, 
for instance, to prove that etheric force “is the latent basis of all 
human knowledge,” and that the laws of etheric force control “spirit.” 
Who are the men competent to judge in such matters? What tests 
do they apply? And how do they keep the Keely hands off them 
when their faces grow long over the delay of the spirits in responding 
: the summons of the fiddle and the tuning-forks from “ the vasty 

eep”? 

The negative evidence for Keely, if we may call it so, receives 
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fuller treatment at Mrs. Moore’s hands. Why should he not have 
invented “etheric force’? Why may it not be the marvellous future 
discovery which Kepler very indefinitely predicted? If Harvey and 
Jenner and Galileo made great discoveries which were unappreciated 
in their own time, why may not Keely have done likewise? If the 
claims of Keelyism be contrary to the laws of the universe as we 
think we know them, why may not our knowledge be altogether at 
fault? 

There is no answer to reasoning of this sort. “ Impossible!” is an 
exclamation which we are continually tempted to use, but without 
warrant. Newton, for example, after many experiments found masses 
of matter always acting in the same way with regard to each other, and 
their methods of action he formulated as laws. They have the greatest 
authority with us because no instance has ever been recorded in which 
they failed to operate. The same is true of the more recent and more 
general induction of the conservation of energy. Nevertheless a mil- 
lion affirmatives do not prove the impossibility of one negative. So 
perhaps Mr. Keely and Mrs. Moore may yet be able to overturn these 
cherished convictions. But it is worth while to call attention to the 
immense gulf between the remote possibility that a thing may be done 
and the fact that it has been done or will be. Before passing from this 
article the reader feels like mildly protesting that Velpeau and Dr. 
Chalmers and Sir Humphry Davy, Buchanan and Johnson, Hazlitt 
and Olcott, the Encyclopedia Britannica and Douglas Jerrold, with 
their various statements on various subjects, really do not affect the 
question at all; that Newton was never guilty of “discovering the 
existence of a force which we call gravity,” unless in the earliest stages 
of babyhood, that discovery having been made by the first conscious 
creature which moved upon this planet; that steam-engines were in use 
before the time of “ Rumsey and Fitch and Fulton,” and the expansive 
power of steam known to every adult human being; and that nearly 
all the statements of the article with regard to scientific scepticism in 
the past—at least with regard to mechanical improvements—need to be 
qualified or explained in their bearing on the present question. Surely 
there is a great difference between doubting the accuracy of calculations 
as to electrical resistances, or doubting the advisability of new modes 
of transit, and asking for proof that Mr. Keely holds in his hands a 
power which “ neutralizes gravity,” is one with knowledge, and rules 
the spirits of men. 

The Scientific Arena article does not touch on what one may call 
the occult aspects of Keeleyism, but does describe, seemingly in all 
good faith, a surprising exhibition which convinced the observer that 
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current notions of mechanics were all wrong. From his account it 
certainly seems improbable that compressed air was the means used ; 
but the evidence for the exclusion of electrical action is not so con- 
vincing. There might be space for a number of secondary batteries and 
other mechanism in the pedestal frames, tubes, etc. Moreover, some of 
the statements are given in such a way as to inspire anything but confi 
dence in the narrator’s knowledge of the alleged facts. 

For example, he sees a sphere revolve very rapidly after “ inter- 
etheric vapor” has been supplied to its interior. He wonders at this, 
partly because the interior of the sphere was smooth and there were 
consequently no blades or abutments for the “vapor” to act on. He 
refers repeatedly to the “smooth empty sphere.” There were things 
inside of it, but these were attached to the inner end of the fixed 
trunnion on which it turns, “as was shown by a similar sphere which was 
left open for inspection.” So his acquaintance with the interior of the 
running sphere was all by proxy. Did it never occur to the guileless 
investigator that external similarity is one thing and internal cme 
is another? 

The “ vapor” which rushes into the sphere and never out of it seems 
magical enough ; but there might easily be a concealed outlet through 
half of the inlet-pipe. A partitioned pipe is all we need suppose. Or, 
again, there might very well be some electrical contrivance inside the 
sphere, or in the trunnion. An electric motor can be made to whirl 
furiously when, after all, there is not momentum enough to prevent you 
from stopping it with your hand. As to the sawing of wood, etc., in a 
room overhead, that may - may not have been done by the oglene and 
the “ vapor.” 

The narrator also asserts as a positive fact that the patent-attorney 
in charge of the case gave up a practice which was paying him twenty 
thousand dollars a year to take it,—a statement which might be believed 
by a jury selected from the profession, but of which he can hardly 
have any personal cognizance. One is tempted to suspect that the 
investigator, after being a little hectored for scepticism, was content to 
take a good many matters on faith and report a medley of hearsay and 
personal observation in which it is not easy to distinguish one from the 
other, 

Of course Mr. Keely may have made some valuable dines 
This would not even seem improbable but for the exaggerated preten- 
sions put forth, and his repeated failures after gathering in so much 
money, In these matters, where there is an inordinate amount of 
smoke there is commonly no fire; and this is particularly the case 
when precious fuel is used. He has never, I believe, given any intelligi- 
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ble explanation of the principle on which his invention operates ; such, 
for instance, as he would have to give in the specification of a patent 
covering it. When Professor Crookes invented the radiometer, one of 
the best instances of broadly-novel invention of recent years, every one 
was astonished ; but incredulity, if it existed, vanished at once. The 
world is equally ready for anything new which Mr. Keely may have 
to set before it; only he and his adherents must not expect to substi- 
tute rhodomontade about neutralizing gravity, intermolecular vapor, 
etheric force, and vibratory rotation for a distinct explanation of the 
mechanism or process which he has invented. The line of argument 
commonly pursued in his favor is precisely that which every solicitor 
of patents and every official of the Patent Office is familiar with as 
coming from the mouths of perpetual-motion “cranks” and other im- 
practicables and incurables. It emanates from the men who believe 
that boilers explode not on account of steam but “ compressed electro- 
magnetism ;” from the projectors who expect to gather lightning in a 
trumpet-mouth and shoot it out at the other end; from the balloonists 
who propose to crowd a greater amount of gas into their means of airy 
transit, to make it rise higher. In all these and in thousands of other 
instances the world may be all wrong in its understanding of natural 
laws, and the one dissenting individual may be right. But we do not 
believe he is, and throw the burden of proof upon him with crushing 
weight. Whether it will crush Mr. Keely or not remains to be seen; 
but, if the latter, one may safely hazard the conjecture that his salvation 
will not be due to the prodigious and thaumaturgical claims put for- 


ward by some of his following. 
W. H. Babcock. 


FRICTION BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


OW to conserve friction, is often the prime element of a profound 

mechanical problem. It is not less so in the solution of the 
stupendous question, “ How to conserve the difficulties between labor 
and capital.” 

An engine may be devised which has extraordinary advantages of 
lever and piston, of economy in fuel, of rare versatility of adaptation 
to marine or to land locomotion, or to supplying stationary power. 
It may withal be a marvel of compactness and of cheapness in its 
construction, and admirably suited either as a light power to drive the 
operative machinery of a poor mechanic in his small shop or as the 
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ponderous power demanded by the vast manufacturing establishment _ 
of a wealthy corporation. Some unseen defect in building the trial- 

engine, however, may create friction, with the result that all the vast 

values believed to be in the invention—and really in it—appear, on 

trial, not to be there. What is needed is to learn where the friction is ; 

then, if possible, how to remedy it. Some appliance costing less than 

a dollar may relieve the friction and set the giant free todo a work 

worth millions of dollars a year. 

There are points of friction in the labor problem, too, which may 
not have been sufficiently considered, but which, when found, may be 
relieved by insignificantly small expenditure. What is really a little 
thing in itself is often the cause of friction between labor and capital, 
whose evil results, near and remote, may be immeasurably vast. Only 
a spirit of unwillingness to exercise kindly conciliation is probably the 
cause of disastrous friction in these relations, more frequently than any 
other cause. 

Deep is the sea, and deep is hell ; 
But pride mineth deeper. 


This is the poetic philosophy of a writer who had a very keen insight 
into human nature. This same pride is the bed-rock on which rests 


the reverse of a conciliatory spirit. The capitalist, if he happens to 
have the arrogance which is too often planted and fostered by wealth, 
haughtily declines even to meet a committee of workmen sent to confer 
with him relative to changes in time, or in rates of wages, or other 
points where they think they are aggrieved. He is all the more likely 
to take this stand if he be a man who has grown suddenly rich. He 
is likely to be a stranger'to those courtesies which are in the grain of a 
Christian gentleman. He was very likely born and reared on a social and 
intellectual plane below the average of his own workpeople. But, by 
exceptional circumstances, or by means that would not bear honest 
scrutiny, his money now helps him to stand among the shoddy aris- 
tocracy. He would not be at home among real aristocrats. He boasts 
of having means to live if he does treat his workpeople to a “ lock-out.” 
Very often the lock-out is the beginning of more serious ends than he 
anticipated. Misfortunes follow in the wake of pride and temper. His 
trouble with his skilled laborers was the friction that heated his axles 
so that the wheels never ran smooth again. Too late he sees that a little 
kindly conciliation would have been the lubricant to prevent the friction 
that ruined him. 

Too often an equally blind and ignorant pride keeps those repre- 
senting labor from exercising a conciliatory spirit which would have 
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saved them and their families, and their comrades, from friction be- 
tween themselves and their employers, that ended in a strike which 
resulted in hunger and ‘cold, sickness and death,—worse still, in break- 
ing up homes, and scattering the children where they fell into ways of 
sin and of crime. 

Quite likely if the capitalist had been conciliatory he would have 
found either that his people could be shown that their demands were not 
reasonable, or that there was occasion for readjustment, or some middle 
ground would have been arrived at by mutual concessions. Reversing 
the situation, if the workmen had only manifested a disposition to 
conciliate, that of itself would have drawn the fires of antagonism on 
the other side, and so secured them quite as much or even more than 
was sought in the first instance. The moment either party shows a 
spirit the reverse of conciliatory, the tendency is to engender friction, 
which bodes no good to either. Anything else than a conciliatory 
bearing is sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind,—is like the spark 
on powder when there is danger in the air. These philosophies have 
emphatic corroboration in the experience of Mr. Arthur, chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. He says, “ Whenever 
during the last twelve years our Grievance Committee has been met 
by the officers of the roads, there has been no strike. Every strike 
by us has been caused by the blunt refusal of the roads to recognize 
us.” During the first two years he was head of this organization, 
there were sixteen cases of trouble, and all but one were settled by con- 
ciliation. That one was where the representative man of the railway 
said, sharply, “I won’t receive your committee, or have anything to do 
with them.” Mr. Arthur says further, however, and says with em- 
phasis, “ No man has the right to say to another, ‘ Thou shalt,’ or, ‘Thou 
shalt not.’ And the violation of this principle is where the trouble 
lies with workmen to-day.” With all his wide and successful experi- 
ence as a foundation to stand on, he condemns in these unmeasured 
terms all such violence and dictation as telling employers they shall em- 
ploy none but union men, or telling men who are not union men that 
they shall not take the place of union men who are discharged. Con- 
ciliation is thus seen to be the quickest and easiest way to relieve friction 
between capital and labor. 

We have dwelt at length on this point, because conciliation has been 
found to work better than arbitration, even on very wide fields, and in 
experiences extending over more than a generation of time, in Europe. 
The French courts of peace have demonstrated that nine-tenths of 
the cases coming before them for about half a century are settled in 
the conciliation stages of consideration ; only about one-tenth are found 
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to require formal arbitration. As these French courts now have some 
hundreds of thousands of cases to deal with every year, these propor- 
tions are deeply suggestive. A similar ratio of settlements by concilia- 
tion instead of arbitration has been the experience of voluntary peace 
courts which have adjudicated many thousands of cases of difference 
between labor and capital in Great Britain. Therefore these courts 
have there come to be called “courts of conciliation and arbitration.” 

Of course arbitration is found better in both British and French 
fields than formal suits at common law. The latter point is further 
corroborated by the fact that in France a smaller proportion of cases 
settled by arbitration are appealed to the higher civil courts than from 
the decisions of the minor civil courts to the higher. 

Far more frequently than might be supposed, hard words are the 
initial points of friction between labor and capital. In their homes, or 
shops, or in public, words of criticism of acts—or, worse still, of motives 
—of an employer are uttered. They may be said in a gossipy way, and 
not really intended to give offence. But they reach the ear of the one 
in power who is thus criticised. The words anger him, and thus at 
once become creators of friction. Retaliatory measures follow, and 
soon—if there was no real cause before—a crisis which has teeth and 
claws is upon the parties involved. More hard words, and correspond- 
ing retaliation, are the action and reaction, which with rapidly cumu- 
lative force strive to become equal. 

A great reason why care is needed to avoid friction, and why con- 
ciliation is of incalculable importance, if there are symptoms of begin- 
nings of trouble, is that these matters are so like falling bodies in the 
material world.. If a weight is in danger of falling, a little force, ap- 
plied before inertia is overcome, is far more efficient than a great force 
after the body has begun to move. A child may stop the catastrophe 
if its strength is applied before motion has pervaded the mass. A 
strong man might have to exert his utmost strength to save trouble 
after the weight had begun to totter and tremble. Still more impor- 
tant is every moment after motion has pervaded the mass. Its power 
to damage itself or anything it strikes increases at a fearful ratio 
every instant that it has headway. By parity of reasoning, the utmost 
care should be used to avoid beginnings of things that will cause fric- 
tion between labor and capital. Then, if they start, be quick to apply 
the conservative remedies of conciliation before the powers of rising 
passion and unreason put things beyond control. 

Through the misguidance of so-called “ workingmen” within bona 
Jide industrial organizations, the latter have been led into words and 
acts of violence which have brought them into unmerited reproach. 
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There is, notwithstanding, undoubted demand for such societies. If all 
rich men were unselfish and just, the two facts, first, that the tendency 
of manufacturing as well as transportation which employs wage-earners 
is to take corporate form, and, second, that there is foundation for 
the proverb now current among men, “ Corporations have no conscience,” 
show it to be only the commonest kind of common sense for wage- 
workers to have associations, as fortresses for self-protection. To be 
efficient as protection, these protective organizations must be conducted 
in a spirit of calm, kind consideration of, and action on, the relations 
between the parties in interest. Thus, and thus only, will they so com- 
mend themselves to public sentiment as to be efficient for the purposes 
for which they were intended. Otherwise they will create friction 
instead of relieving it. 

While it is sadly too often true that wealth begets disregard of the 
rights of the poor, it is also well for those representing the labor in- 
terest not to forget that hosts of their most sympathizing and efficient 
friends are generous, broad-minded, warm-hearted men and women of 
wealth. They are the ones who would scorn to do aught that interferes 
with the happiness and the welfare of the humblest of the poor. They 
are, and ever have been, the most active and generous to help right the 
wrongs of labor. Their brain and heart and money are a tower of 
strength for the rights of labor and against the wrongs of capital. 

In conclusion, it is well to listen to the words of that good and able 
representative of the Locomotive Engineers, before alluded to, in his 
reference to the Knights of Labor. He says, “It is an honorable 
name; and I say to them, If you expect to succeed and prosper, carry 
out the Golden Rule, ‘Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you,’ and your organization will succeed and prosper.” 

There can be no friction between labor and capital which that 
Golden Rule will not utterly conserve. It will give peace and plenty 


instead of war and waste. 
George May Powell. 


WHEN LOVE EXPIRES. 


Ew love expires, the heart dies too, 
For love the heart’s heart is; but when 
The flame of love flares up anew, 


The heart is warmed to life again. 
R. B. 
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M* first attempt at authorship dates back to the epoch when I first 
learned to write at all,—that is, when I was seven years old. Up 
to that time I had lived a healthful out-door life in the tropics, and had 
had no lessons except in drawing and dancing; but at four I insisted 
upon learning to read, and gave myself the first lessons in that useful 
art. My parents preferred to develop me at first by general influences 
of cultivation,—conversation, music, travel, observation, the theatre 
even,—and were in no haste to begin my regular schooling. After I 
had enjoyed three years of reading, however, I took the bit in my teeth 
again, and proceeded to teach myself to write. The resulting penman- 
ship, to be sure, was not calligraphy; but it enabled me to put on paper 
my first dramatic composition. I had been to see “Our American 
Cousin,” at Laura Keene’s old theatre, in New York (the winter of 
1858-59). This led me to explore the drama further. I set about 
reading Shakespeare ; and presently, at the age of seven, it occurred to 
my juvenile mind that if Shakespeare had written plays there was no 
reason why I should not do the same. My play was never finished ; 
but from that day to this—although I was fonder of sport than of reading, 
and for a long period believed that my ruling taste and ambition were 
military—I have continued to write, always more or less with a view to 
publication. So that I really cannot distinctly recall a time when au- 
thorship, or the tendency towards it, was not a part of my life. Doubt- 
less it was largely a case of inherited predisposition, gaining a stronger 
and stronger hold until it mastered the victim. For on one side there 
was my mother, who has always had a most eager appreciation of art and 
literature, was noted among her friends for her brilliant and attractive 
epistolary style, and led me through intellectual paths with great pa- 
tience, care, and wisdom. A brother of hers, with neither instruction 
nor encouragement to aid him, showed an ability both in writing and 
painting which rose to the height of genius. Then, on my father’s side, 
I was descended from a line of clergymen and lawyers, and from that 
Rev. John Lathrop (or Lothrop) who was also one of the ancestors of 
my “two noble kinsmen,” John Lothrop Motley and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 

It is my hope that, in consideration of these circumstances, a gener- 
ous publie will regard leniently any injuries which my pen has inflicted 
upon it. In answer to whatever indictment may be found against me, 
whether for “authorship in the second degree” or “ in the third degree,” 
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I can honestly plead that I was not malicious in my guilt. I did not 
act in cold blood, and I was perhaps not wholly responsible. At least 
I did not deliberately take a course which could render me liable to 
prosecution, until 1867. True, I kept on writing,—produced micro- 
scopic stories, duly bound in paper, with titles in print letters ; sketches 
and impressions of character, travel, and art; essays on the political 
situation: all of which, naturally, were unpublished. Then, at the 
mature age of eleven, I collected military reports, maps, masses of 
newspaper despatches, and wrote a voluminous history of the first two 
years of the war for the Union. But my brother Francis (who has since 
won his place as a painter) also wrote; and I frequently found that he 
wrote much better than I. Sometimes an intense desire to see my com- 
positions in print overcame me; but that was more or less subordinate 
to the idea of being a military chieftain. Virgil, however, now took a — 
hand, and arrayed himself on the side of my inherited tendency. It 
was the study of Virgil especially (but also of Homer) that first applied 
the incendiary torch and caused me to break out in a conflagration of 
original verse, which raged for years in spite of the cold water occa- 
sionally poured upon it. In 1865 or 1866 I started and edited a 
weekly paper, at the Columbia College Grammar School, which was 
issued by a real printer and sold for money. That early experience of 
editing gave me a prophetic foretaste of later encounters with trouble- 
some contributors, critical subscribers, overwork, and financial anx- 
iety ; but I managed to accept a number of my own poems and prose 
pieces. In fact, I was the most obliging editor that I have ever had 
to deal with. 

Having succeeded so well in offering my work to myself for limited 
publication, I made up my mind, when I went to Germany in 1867, 
that after ten or twelve years more of careful training (for I had now 
become enraptured with study and reading) I would venture to appear 
formally as an author before the great and general public. I was then 
just sixteen. For a while, therefore, I hid my light under a bushel. 
What do I say? It was not a mere bushel of youthful manuscript 
under which that light was hidden, but more probably half a ton. 
Although I was busy learning German and studying, through that 
language, mathematics, the classics, French, history, music, etc., from 
eight in the morning until six in the afternoon, I still contrived to find 
time for constant efforts at composition. The fatal hereditary bent was 
irresistible. But I had no intention of coming forward very soon. In 
my eyes the function of authorship was a responsible and exalted one, 

requiring long preparation. I wrote verse chiefly ; but while carrying 
on my studies at Dresden I sent home a couple of letters—one of them 
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on German politics—which were printed in the Tribune and the Herald. 
In 1870, at nineteen, I returned to New York, took a half course at the 
Law School, and entered a famous office. But it was imperative that I 
should earn money at once, and, necessity thus aiding my real inclina- 
tion, I forsook the law and made the plunge into literature as a pro- 
fessed author. It sounds better to say “ made the plunge,” but what I 
really did was to wade in timidly and splash around a little in the 
shallows. It was a long time before I got beyond them and acquired 
some expertness at swimming in the current. 
_ The struggle was over,—that is, the preliminary one. I had tried 
hard not to become a professional author, had tried to postpone appeal 
to the public, and to make literature secondary to another profession. 
But it was of nouse. Blood and circumstances had conquered, and now 
I was to begin the new struggle of a career. Everything that I con- 
scientiously could I wrote and tried to sell: comic things for Punchinello 
(long since extinct), letters to the papers, small articles for the weeklies, 
ambitious essays and stories, which always came back from the maga- 
zines with a force and velocity proportioned to their crude eloquence, 
and serious poems that sometimes made their way. For poetry was 
still my chief delight. All the while I kept note-books assiduously, 
recording incidents, remarks, thoughts, impressions of things and peo- 
ple. Here let me mention that I continued my note-books until per- 
haps three years ago, entering plots for stories and lists of names for 
characters, among other things. But, finding that I have buried in 
these volumes more than I have brought to life by their help, I now 
put as little as may be into them. It was my good fortune to secure a 
foothold in the Aélantic Monthly, in 1871, as a writer on art, book- 
reviewer, and occasional contributor of a poem, story, or essay. Mr. 
Howells was then its editor—a wholesomely severe, helpful critic, and 
a charming and cordial friend. It seems to me proper to say that I 
owe more in the way of literary growth to the companionship of How- 
ells during the next six or seven years than to any other one person or 
influence, but that of John Boyle O'Reilly, since I openly began my. _ 
depredations upon ink and paper. The propriety and instructiveness 
of making this statement are enhanced by the fact that I often dissented 
from Howells’s views and criticisms of others, as well as of myself, and 
that I utterly disagree with his theories of literary art as‘he has pro- 
claimed them. From the rest of literary Cambridge in those days I 
received no influence that could broaden or strengthen originality, no 
impulse favorable to creation. On the contrary, the atmosphere always 
seemed to me narrow, cold, oppressive, and repressive. More bushels ; 


more tons. I bombarded Harper’s, Lippincott’s, The Independent, 
Vout. XXXVI1I.—28 
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Seribner’s, and Appletons’, and my shots told most frequently on the 
latter two. But, while I was considered to be making uncommonly 
good headway and began to gain some reputation, more than half that 
I wrote failed to find a lodging-place, except in the depths of my own 
desk or the flames of the domestic hearth. It was my practice to 
revise and copy everything twice or thrice, but the loss of time and the 
exhausting manual labor involved at last forced me to learn by dogged 
experiment how to conceive and complete my prose in one draft. By 
this self-imposed lesson I have profited ever since. 

During nine years I had no vacation, not even a week’s ty except- 
ing one month, when nerves and brain gave out completely and I could 
not think a ine thought without acute physical pain. I worked all 
the time, with intervals for eating, sleeping, brief exercise, and infre- 
quent recreation. From nine A.M. to one P.M., two or three hours 
later in the day, then from nine P.M. until one or two o’clock the next 
morning,—this was my usual schedule of brain-labor. Several times I 
toiled all day, all night, and through the next day until three or four 
P.M., with only from ‘twenty minutes to an hour and a half of sleep. 
The strain was so great that on hundreds of mornings I woke feeling 
that by no possibility could I live through another day. This may 
sound sensational, but it does not in fact come within a thousand miles 
of describing what I actually underwent. My health was very shaky, 
_ but at the base my constitution was strong. Had it not been for this, 
aided by youth, hope, and will-power, I am sure I could not have sur- 
vived. It would have been strange if with so much application joined 
to some natural ability the result had not been a perceptible progress. 
My first book was “ Rose and Roof-Tree,” a small volume of poems (out 
of print now), in 1875, which brought me some praise and no money. 
In 1876 I published “ A Study of Hawthorne,” which was extremely 
well received and moderately well paid. It cost me a great deal of 
labor ; but, with the expansiveness of young manhood, I had originally 
meant to ripen it for twenty years before bringing it out. In 18771 
published anonymously in the No Name Series my first novel, “ After- _ 
glow,” which had been twice rewritten. It won more popularity than 
any that I have since put forth, except “ Newport.” My reason for not 
acknowledging the authorship was that my close connection with the 
Atlantic had aroused hostility in certain quarters. Besides, I was known 
rather as a critic and a poet than as a novelist. I wanted to have my 
book judged for itself, apart from all this; and I gained my point. 
One of the critics who had always snecred at my signed work was en- 
trapped. He was captivated by “ Afterglow,” and printed an enthusi- 
astic eulogy of it. Another hailed it as marking the rise of “a new 
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star in American literature.” But I am sorry now that I bothered my- 
self about the critics; for, the identity of the author being unknown, 
my name lost the momentum it would have gained from the success of 
the novel. “Somebody Else” was a novelette, issued in 1878, with a 
plot better suited to vaudeville than to fiction. It was pleasantly 
noticed, and did not sell very copiously. About the same time I col- 
lected from English and American writers new, unpublished poems, 
editing and arranging them in a volume called “ A Masque of Poets,” 
to which I contributed several pieces. Shortly afterwards I wrote 
“ An Echo of Passion,” a brief novel, which seems to me in one sense 
the most artistic and the best-proportioned piece of imaginative prose 
that it has fallen to my lot to fashion. Meanwhile, I had been assistant 
editor of the Atlantic from 1875 to 1877, a little over two years, and 
editor-in-chief of the Boston Courier for two years more (1877 to 1879). 
My duties on the Atlantic were not light, and on the Courier they were 
very heavy. In these nine years, then, I had written and published 
four books, finished another, and partially written “In the Distance,” 
besides contributing stories, sketches, and so on, to various periodicals, 
and writing several ‘hundred editorial articles, several hundred book- 
notices and picture-notices, and a good many newspaper letters. These 
achievements had been of some use to me, however little they may 
have edified the public. 

The “ Echo of Passion,” accepted by Mr. Howells, was so jealously 
treasured in the coffers of the Aélantic that it was not given to the world 
until three years later, when there was a transient lull in the hail-storm 
of serials by novelists better known than myself. It appeared in vol-_ 
ume form in 1882. So did “In the Distance,” a more romantic and 
much longer story, which I had matured from its previous cruder state. 
Both these novels have been published in England. In 1883 I pre- 
pared editorial notes and wrote a new biographical sketch of consider- 
able length for the Riverside edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s works, 
besides finishing my “Spanish Vistas,” which was reprinted from 
Harper’s Monthly in book form, with illustrations. The next year my 
short “ History of the Union League in Philadelphia” came out. It 
was a curious coincidence to me, remembering my boyish attempt to 
chronicle the civil war, that I should have been commissioned to make 
this historical monograph. The latest long novel for which I am 
responsible is “Newport.” This ran through the Adlantic, and in 
1884 took shape as a bound book. Most of my short stories (em- 
bracing, as I think, some of the best) have not been collected; but I 
must confess to having gathered some of them between covers with a 
new novelette, “ True,” a Southern story, also published in 1884. Since 
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then I have collaborated with my brother-in-law, Julian Hawthorne, 
in writing a three-act comedy based on one of his novelettes, which is 
to be produced by Madame Modjeska ; but in this instance that charm- 
ing actress will have to share the penalties. 

I have now set down, without extenuation, a tolerably long list of 
crimes. The word seems appropriate; for I judge, from the treatment 
to which American authors are subjected by Congress, that any and all 
attempts on the part of the American author to subsist or to seek 
the same safeguards of property and the same conditions of reward for 
labor which apply to other citizens must be held little less than criminal. 
But if it be expected that these Experiences are to be contributed only 
by reformed and contrite authors, I may as well say at once that I do 
not come under that head. I am a hardened and impenitent. author. 
I can pose only as an awful example; for I intend to resume my old 
practices as soon as I can get bail from the arrest of miscellaneous 
scrap-writing. Indeed, I have already finished a book for children, 
“Behind Time,” which is to appear this autumn; and nothing but 
procrastination has restrained me from committing a second volume of 
poems to the press before now. 

There is one thing I have not touched. That is the cians of 
critics. I have been a critic myself, though never an unmitigated, un- 
creative one; but I have not found that this has ever made it pleasant 
to read unfavorable notices of my work, except in the case of slashing 
onsets like those of the Saturday Review. I laugh much more heartily 
over the whimsical unreason of such stuff when it is directed against 
myself than I do if it is hurled against some one else, because in the 
latter instance I am indignant that another writer should be so grossly 
and impertinently treated. So far as I am concerned, however, the gibe 
of a street-boy is amusing, simply as illustrating one trait of untutored 
human nature. But the critic must be allowed to live as well as the 
author ; the butterfly and the stinging bee as well as the weed or flower 
from which they draw. For some years I read carefully all the reviews 
of my writings that came to my hands. They praised in the wrong 
places just as often as they condemned where they ought to have praised. 
Besides, they flatly contradicted each other. So, finding that I could 
learn almost nothing from them, I gave up reading them. In my own 
function of reviewer I was always distressed by the great difficulty of 
being just,—fair to the author and fair to the public. Every critic 
must at times hurt; but the hurt which he inflicts ought to be that 
of well-meaning surgery, and not the stab of revenge nor the cut of a 
savage whose instinct is for refined torture. An author who under- 
stands this will appreciate the effort of the surgeon, though he may 
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think him mistaken, and will be superior to the literary savage, who, 
after all, can do him no bodily harm. 

The rewards of authorship pure and simple in this country are gen- 
erally small, and had I relied on the proceeds of my books alone I 
should have starved. Our magazines, which pay better than foreign 
periodicals do, and our newspapers, together with the hack-work sup- 
plied by publishing-houses, must form the chief dependence of American 
writers who have no private fortune, professorship, or public office to 
sustain them. “ Versing” and “noveling,” as verse-writing and novel- 
writing have been called, are not, as a rule, profitable. There are a few 
exceptions, such as “ Howellsing,” “ Mark-Twaining,” and “E. P. 
Roeing.” But if books are a luxury to the public at large, they are 
commonly a much more expensive luxury to the American who pro- 
duces them. It is an evil thing for American literature, for our read- 
ing public, and for our authors, that the native writer should be forced 
by unjust provisions of law to shred his powers (such as they may be) 
and peddle his work in fragments here and there so as to eke out a decent 
income. When a man is obliged to be journalist, editor, clerk, tutor, 
banker, speculator, hack, or what not, as well as an author, the chances are 
against his producing the best work and doing the most good in litera- 
ture. Few authors have the versatility for such a combination, yet few 
can escape the necessity for trying to effect it under existing conditions. 
Seeing this, I tried to better the conditions and secure an act of justice 
by founding (in April, 1883) and organizing the American Copyright 
League,—an association which grew to a membership of over seven 
hundred men and women engaged in literary work during the two years 
while I was secretary. The object of this league was to pass a law giving 
foreigners copyright in this country, so that not only they should profit 
by the sale of their works in the United States, but that native authors 
—being relieved from competition with books whose producers had not 
been paid—might enjoy, like the humblest of workingmen, “a fair field 
and no favor.” A large part of my time and energy for two years was 
spent in establishing the league, carrying on an agitation, and raising a 
fund for it. The labor being for a principle and for the good of my 
fellow-craftsmen, I performed it gratuitously, until near the end, when 
I received two hundred dollars for my services. Having brought the 
league into a position where it could accomplish its aim by judicious 
action, and finding that a number of the committee which I had formed 
refused either to collect the real opinion of league members or to take a 
practical course by conciliating opposition, I resigned the secretaryship. 
Thereupon the committee elected a new secretary who had done nothing 
for the league, gave him a comfortable salary, and has gone on making 
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a plaything of the organization which I formed for a serious and useful 
purpose. I was called “the father of the Copyright League,” but my 
corpulent child, at its first annual meeting after we parted company, 
neglected to give the author of its being even so little as a vote of 
thanks. I mention this because it shows that any author who feels sur- 
prised at not being appreciated by the public, to whom he offers his ser- 
vices for pay, ought to console himself by reflecting how much worse he 
would fare at the hands of his brother authors if he gave his service to 
their good disinterestedly and without pay. For the rest, my experience 
has been that authors, when you do not try to do anything for them, 
are often agreeable company and make very good friends. 

This is the first occasion I have had to review my career, and I shall 
hope for pardon if I have been betrayed into taking an interest in it 
which I can hardly expect others to share. But, whatever they may 
feel about it, I am glad on the whole that I became an author,—since I 
couldn’t help it. With all its toil, hardship, mingled disappointments 
and triumphs, and despite the circumstance that an American author is 
made to feel by his fellow-countrymen that he belongs to the only 
superfluous, thoroughly despised element in the nation, the life of au- 
thorship gives room for simple pleasures, artistic enjoyment, the study 
of the world, and dreaming out one’s dreams, which few other careers 
afford. I am likewise glad that I have come back to New York, after 
ten years in Massachusetts, the ancient abode of my forefathers. In this 
great metropolis one may perish or flourish without being hemmed in 
and overburdened by pedantism. It is possible here for a man to be 
literary without being unduly finical and bookish ; possible for him to 
lead a large, varied life in all the free unconsciousness of health, and to 
take deep draughts from the stream of human interests through his 


own filter, in his own way. < 
eorge Parsons Lathrop. 


THE HISTORY OF JAMES. 


AMES’S name was originally Jacob. Not that I mean thereby to 

insinuate any imputation against James as one of those lurking 
Hebrews who (wrongly ashamed of a great race) hide their Semitic 
descent under the shallow disguise of a seemingly Christian patronymic. 
It is thus that the Solomons reappear by various stages as Salomon and 
Salmon,—a fishy substitution ; thus that Moses innocently emerges as 
Moss; thus that Levi and Isaacs undergo a generous self-imposed 
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evolution into Lewis and Hicks. But James has never attempted in 

any way so to conceal his Israelitish ancestry under false pretences. In 
his many avatars, as Giacomo, Jago, Jayme, and Jacques, he has always 
allowed his Oriental origin to peep clearly through the folds of his 
modern European dress. James, indeed, may be regarded as one of the 
endless embodiments of the Wandering Jew, who also under the alter- 
native aliases of John, Matthew, Thomas, and Joseph has planted his 
foot in every country of the world, cropping up here as Ivan and there 
as Giuseppe, in one place as Jones and in another place as Evans. 

In fact, as the acute reader will already have begun dimly to per- 
ceive, I may as well start by confessing that James is really nobody in 
particular. He exists but as a symbol, a nominal quantity, an airy 
nothing, the shadow of a shade. His history is not the history of a 
man, but the history of a name. For names, too, have their own 
romances, Is it nothing that John of Sevenoaks, for example, should 
slowly have fallen from his high estate and degenerated with time into 
plain John Snooks? Is it a small matter that the descendants of that 
noble heathen Godebert should now survive in ungenial centuries as 
mere vulgar and even comic Gotobeds? And, on the other hand, have 
not our Smiths and our Taylors gradually risen by merit or marriage 
to the dignity of the peerage, while our Butchers and our Butlers have 
worthily occupied the episcopal bench? Nay, every name has its own 
long history, and most of the histories are full of interest, only that the 
task of writing them has, as a rule, unfortunately fallen into the hands 
of a pedant. For your pedant is a man gifted by nature with an un- 
equalled faculty for carefully selecting all the chaff and throwing away 
the grain (with a bold disregard of the unity of metaphor) into his 
waste-paper basket. What Saguene can we thence fish 7 uninjured 
for the elucidation of James’s personal adventures ? 

Once upon a time, then, James was Jacob. Into his earlier days 
and boyish adventures I do not propose here to enter. Semitic philology 
affords, no doubt, a vastly entertaining and amusing field of study to 
those who like it; but it must be freely admitted that, like caviare and 
the Mikado’s daughter-in-law elect, it is an acquired taste, which com- 
paratively few people succeed in acquiring. Now, the origin of any- 
thing is always necessarily a vanishing point: however far back in time 
you push your inquiry, there must always have been something else 
preceding it. If this world (as the poet and the astronomer unite in 
assuring us) was once a haze of fluid light, then what was the previous 
history of the haze, and how ever did the fluid light get there? Seeing, 
therefore, the utter futility of trying really to get to the very profoundest 
bottom of anything, it is always necessary to begin somewhere, and at 
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what particular point that somewhere lies must in most cases be a matter 
of mere convenience. I elect, accordingly, to take up James at the 
stage when he was known simply to the world as Jacob, without any 
distressing prior inquiry into his previous character and antecedents, 
For most practical purposes, indeed, the days of the patriarchs are 
sufficiently antique ; we needn’t push back the question of origins to the 
reasons which determined each particular patriarch in choosing names 
for his sons and his daughters, his manservants and maidservants, his 
cattle and the stranger that was within his gates. Let us accept Jacob 
as a given starting-point, and out of Jacob proceed to evolve James, 

From the earliest known patriarchal Jacob comes the vogue of the 
name among Oriental peoples. Thence it is that we obtain the common 
and distracting Islamite Yacoubs, variously rendered according to the 
taste and fancy of the speller, as Jakoob Beg, Yakub Khan, and so 
forth, through all the charmingly diversified mazes of Eastern orthog- 
raphy. Yet how strange to note that from the dim memory of that 
old Syrian sheik the name of Jacob should liave spread so widely from 
east to west that it now literally runs from China to Peru, as far as 
Islam stretches in the one direction, and as far as Christendom extends 
in the other. Yussuf and Yacoub from the central Asian highlands can 
almost shake hands across the Pacific with the Josephs and the Jacobs, 
the Jameses and the Jamiesons, of San Francisco and Santiago in Chili. 
It is directly from the patriarch too, of course, that the Jewish surname 
of Jacob arises. 

James, however, as distinguished from Jacob, owes its favor as a 
Christian name and its European diffusion not immediately to the 
patriarch in person, but to his later namesake, the Apostle James. It 
is rather odd how the two words, originally the same, should have come 
to assume, in English at least, such very unlike and separate forms that 
most people hardly recognize now their primitive identity. Jacob Lat- 
inized naturally makes Jacobus ; and from Jacobus, as a Roman citizen, 
modern Italian lips slowly diverged, through Giacobo, into Giacomo. 
What the intrusive m has to do with Jacob nobody has ever satisfactorily 
determined ; the evolution of the complete James yet awaits its unborn 
Darwin; the missing link is, as usual, not forthcoming. But from 
some form much like Giacomo we English took our familiar James. 
Probably by this time, were it not for the Latin inscriptions on the 
coins of the Jameses, and the now fashionable adjective, Jacobean, 
which disputes with the revived and resuscitated Queen Anne—who 
dare to-day assert that she is dead ?—the sovereignty of our houses, 
our furniture, and our decorations, everybody would long ago have 
forgotten in England the original identity of James and Jacob. 
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James did not arrive on the shores of Britain nearly so early as his 
great rival, John, or many of the other common Christian names. In 
fact, he did not even come over, like Henry and Thomas, with William 
the Conqueror: he hardly made his first appearance among us on any 
stage much before the middle of the thirteenth century. True, there 
was a “James the Deacon” in Anglo-Saxon Northumberland as early as 
the first introduction of Christianity ; but then he was really a Roman 
Jacobus, and therefore doesn’t count for our present purpose any more 
than Paulinus, or Augustine, or Justus, or other imported Italian 
ecclesiastics. Native-born Englishmen before the Norman Conquest 
bore names of the well-known heathenish Anglo-Saxon character,— 
awesome names in two halves, as capable of striking terror into the 
soul of the beholder as the signboards of stations on the Cambrian 
Railway at the present day. Aethelberht or Eadgifu is a nice typical 
illustrative specimen ; but for something really killing in the way of a 
name, attention may be directed to Ealhswith and Ecgberht, Alf heah 
and Wihtburh, Cenwealh and Aethelthryth. No wonder an awe-struck 
posterity should slowly have corrupted the terrific syllables of the last- 
mentioned lady’s saintly name, first into Etheldreda, and then into 
Awdry. 

It was at or after the Norman Conquest that Scripture names first 
began to be commonly used by the English people. They were in fact 
the fashion of the moment, brought over by the great Norman houses ;. 
and every English cottage hastened at once to blossom out with the 
sincerest flattery into Johns and Marys, Thomases and Isabels, side by 
side with the Rogers, Henrys, Williams, and Matildas directly copied 
from the members of the Conqueror’s own personal family. The out- 
burst of Norman names was an early parallel, in fact, to the crop of 
Alberts and Alexandras, Victorias and Beatrices, with which our regis- 
ters have been overrun during the present reign, or to the Georges and 
Augustuses, the Fredericks and Wilhelminas, who followed the advent 
of the “ Hanover ship” and King George the First of oleaginous mem- 
ory. Indeed, if I were asked what has always been the chief guiding 
principle of English nomenclature, I would unhesitatingly answer, pure 
snobbery. At present, when a duke happens to name his daughters 
Guinevere Howard or Gwendoline de Vere, a few years only can elapse 
before Guinevere Muggins is minding the perambulator and Gwen- 
doline Tibbs is cleaning the pans and pipkins in the back scullery. 
Gladys, nowadays, blacks our boots, while Hugh or Bertie breaks 
coal in the cellar. Human nature was pretty much the same in the 
eleventh century. Even at that remote period the freeborn Briton was 
already a thorough-going and unblushing snob. He had not yet learned 
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to boast vociferously that he would never, never be a slave; but he at 
any rate revenged himself upon his various enslavers by calling his own 
little Jacks and Jills after the lordly names of their Walters and their 
Eleanors. As soon as the Dane was ruler of England, Saxon families, 
forgetting forthwith the Alfreds and the Athelstans (I omit unnecessary 
diphthongs), burst out into a sudden blossoming field of Gurths and 
Harolds, Ulfs and Canutes; when the still more successful Norman 
Guys and Roberts began to stud the country with their brand-new 
castles, Rougemont or Blanchflower, the converted Saxon hastened to 
baptize his newest-born infants as Roger or Constance, out of cumpli- 
ment to the latest-come lords and ladies. 

John, in fact, as has often been remarked, dearly loves a lord ; and 
he dearly loved one before he was John, when his enemies rather. knew 
him and his wife as Goodman Godric and Gammer Godgifu. For 
John itself, like all the other saintly names, came over in the train of 
William the Conqueror. Your Norman, though a robber, was a vastly 
pious one: if with one hand he despoiled the vanquished Englishman, 
with the other hand he disbursed a portion of the loot to found a mon- 
astery ; if he carried in his veins the boisterous blood of the old Odin- 
worshippers, he named his children with marked devoutness after popes 
and bishops, martyrs and evangelists. The English, on the other hand, 
had remained essentially heathen in the spirit of their nomenclature up 
to the very moment of the Conquest itself. It was the Normans who 
introduced John Bull to England, and with John Bull the whole host 
of other saintly names which are now by far the commonest of all 
among us. 

Among this first crop of Biblical names, however, James does not 
appear to have held any place. In fact, it had not yet reached popu- 
larity in France, where Jacques afterwards became one of the common- 
est or, perhaps, the very commonest peasant name. But there was a 
James Audley as early as the reign of Edward III.; and in Scotland 
the name soon gained immense vogue by becoming the favorite one of 
the Scotch kings. The Stuarts all bore it as part of the business, The 
sixth in succession brought it over the border to England, where, up to 
the date of his arrival, it had never been popular. Thenceforth, for 
a while, the two Stuart names, Charles and James, passed current as 
the extreme cheese among the great folks and their snobbish imitators. 
When James II. was driven from the throne, his followers, of course, 
were known as Jacobites; and among many of them it was almost a 
point of honor to christen their children Charles or James as a mark 
of loyalty to the fallen family. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, both names had become firmly adopted into the popular 
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nomenclature, and had ceased to be exclusively or even moderately 
fashionable. To be sure, Charles James Fox bore both together,—a 
strange combination for such a personality ; but, on the other hand, it 
was already felt that Jeames was the appropriate name for a footman, 
which effectually disposed of it in respectable circles. The title had 
descended from the throne itself to be the common facetious equivalent 
for a stuck-up flunkey. 

One word, by the way, @ propos of Jeames. Miss Yonge, the most 
learned of writers on Christian names, to whom this paper lies under 
considerable obligations, has pointed out that that now famous and 
comic pronunciation was at one time by no means either vulgar or un- 
usual in the “best” society. Indeed, it seems rather to have been the 
truly English form of the word as against the Scotch provincialism 
James. Norden’s “Survey of Cornwall,” for example, was actually 
dedicated to the British Solomon himself by the name of Jeames; and 
Archbishop Laud knew his late sovereign only under that now most 
irreverent and unbecoming guise. In the days when everybody was 
vastly obleeged, Jeames was the mode with the wits and beaux of Pall 
Mall and Brooks’s, as Chawles was later with Dundreary and his con- 
temporaries. In fact, as Miss Yonge justly remarks, Jem and Jemmy, 
Jim and Jimmy, are the offspring of Jeames in its earlier shape, as 
universally pronounced in the highest circles up to the end of the last 
century. Then the literate folk took to saying James, Scotch fashion, to 
suit the spelling, and Jeames sank to the level of the basement, where 
Jeames’s Diary finally fixed it. On the other hand, the Scotch diminu- 
tive form was and still is the analogous Jamie. 

Another relic of the Stuart period still exists in our midst in the 
district of St. James’s. One of the most notable outcomes of our 
British snobbery is our love of calling streets and places after the 
royal family for the time being. In our own age the map of the 
world has been simply dotted all over with innumerable Victorias, 
from the Australian colony to the capital of Vancouver Island. | 
London rejoices in a Victoria Embankment, a Victoria Theatre, and 
a Victoria Station ; Albert Terraces, Albert Halls, and Albert Memo- 
rials throng the streets of a too obtrusively grateful metropolis. The 
Agent-General for Victoria holds his offices at the Victoria Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Georgia and Georgetown, Fort George 
and the Georgian Bay, recall the merits of the glorious house of Han- 
over and Protestant succession. The Stuarts were not quite so lavish 
of their titles as the Georges, and they gave the honor only indirectly 
to themselves under the covert personality of their patron saint. But 
St. James’s Park and St. James’s Palace, St. James’s Street and St, 
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James’s Square, sufficiently keep alive the memory of the Jameses in 
the fashionable district of their own period. Charles Street, King 
Street, Duke Street, and York Street, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Jacobean group, carry us equally back to the days of the Resto- 
ration. The Albany belongs to the same merry date ; while the Clar- 
endon, Albemarle Street, Jermyn Street, and Arlington Street recall the 
familiar names of courtiers and statesmen in Pepys and Evelyn. It is 
curious to remark, beside all this wealth of allusive nomenclature, that 
only one spot in any part of what was ever the British Empire bears 
reference to the greatest of English sovereigns,—and that only by a 
graceful hint,—the old colony of Virginia. Elizabeth had no fear of 
being ever forgotten. The James River, however, wears the exact 
name of her poor successor. Already we are getting pretty far away 
from the patriarch Jacob and the Apostle James. As to James II., I 
don’t know that he has left any immediate mark as king upon the map 
of America; but in his princely days, as Duke of York and Albany, 
he was mutts for New York City and State, and for the — 
Albany on the Hudson River. 

James’s progeny, though fairly numerous, are by no means so fre- 
quently to be met with throughout the country as the descendants of 
Robert, of William, or even of Simon. While the Robinsons and Rob- 
ertsons, the Robsons and Dobsons, swarm in the land, while the Wil- 
liamsons and Wilsons, the Wilkinsons and Wilkinses, batten on the 
soil, while the Simsons and Simkinses, the Simmondses and Simpkin- 
sons, revel in the Directories, hardly a Jameson, a Jamieson, a Jamson, 
or a Gimmison is to be found scattered sparsely here and there in our 
great towns. The reason for this paucity of James’s descendants is 
simply, I believe, that at the time when surnames were mostly formed, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, James himself, as a Chris- 
tian name, had not as yet attained to any popularity, in England at 
least. Indeed, by far the greater part of the Jamesons and Jamiesons 
are either Scotchmen or Ulster Irish,—that is to say, Scotch under 
another name. James, per se, as a surname, well known in the case of 
Mr. Henry James, is usually by origin Welsh and Cornish, as are the 
similar forms Edward, Charles, Richard, and Henry. The true Eng- 
lish equivalents are always fuller, like Edwards and Richards. Fitz- 
James, the name invented for the Duke of Berwick, natural son of 
James II., is an impossible hybrid, afterwards adopted by Scott in 
the “Lady of the Lake,” and now a Christian name in at least one 
distinguished family. 

Before I leave our English Jameses, I must needs devote a few 
words in passing to its supposed double, Jack. By a strange confusion, 
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this colloquially shortened form of John has almost universally been 
traced back to the French Jacques, and therefore to the tribe of Jacob 
and of James. This is a fatal error. Jack has nothing on earth to do 
with Jaques and Jacques. It is short for John, as everybody still uses 
it, and the way it is arrived at is by a process of abbreviation. John 
is originally (in English) Johan or Jehan, whence the diminutive Jankin 
or Janké; Janké gradually shortens into Jacké (pronounced Jackie), 
and that at last into the familiar Jack. Similarly, North-country 
Johnkin or Jonkin ended in the long run as Jockey and Jock. The 
French name Jacques was always pronounced as two syllables till the 
seventeenth century ; and Shakespeare invariably so scans the name of 
the melancholy Jaques in “ As You Like It.” Doubtless he himself 
pronounced the word pretty much as Jayquez, which is still the correct 
tradition of the stage. Jaques itself still survives as a surname in some 
parts of England, though generally rendered into the vernacular under 
the far less imposing form of Jakes. 

I am credibly informed by competent persons that Hamish is very 
choice Gaelic for James, and that equally beautiful Celtic variations on 
the main theme exist in Welsh, Cornish, and Irish. These, however, 
are high matters, on which I myself would fain speak with becoming 
humility: it is not given to every man to discourse with confidence on 
the profound mysteries of the Gaelic language. 

So much for James as a British sovereign or a British subject. In 
his various aliases as a foreigner of all times and ages he has left his 
mark even more deeply upon the world in general. 

In France he appeared at first as Jacques, of which Jacquot was 
the popular diminutive. Oddly enough, so common did this Jacques 
become across the Channel that it exactly answered in proverbial usage 
to our English Jack. With us it is “Jack-of-all-trades” and “every 
man Jack of them.” Polite society is perhaps unaware that to the vast 
majority of our fellow-countrymen the knave at cards is invariably 
jack. Jackdaws and jackanapes, jackasses and boot-jacks, all bear. 
witness to the popularity of John in the days of our medizval fore- 
fathers. But in France it is James who serves the same turn. There 
Jacques Bonhomme became the recognized symbol of the peasantry, 

like Tom, Dick, and Harry in modern England, or Giles and Hodge 
in rural Britain. When Jacques Bonhomme got tired of toiling half 
naked in the fields for the benefit of the seigneurs in the great chateaux, 
he rose up, like Jack Cade in Norfolk, and his rising was known and 
remembered ever after by the name of the Jacquerie. In far later days, 
when he had developed into the sans-culotte, he was still a Jacobin. 
Scott made the name a peg for one of the few really witty puns ever 
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invented. “You are a Jacobin,” he said to Moore, “and I am a 
Jacobite: so you see we coincide in politics to a T.” 

Spain, however, is the great home and centre of the Jameses: thence 
they have radiated, as Jagos and Jaymes, over the whole circle of the 
civilized world. St. James the Apostle, it appears, preached in Spain 
before the date of his martyrdom at Jerusalem. His authentic relics 
were duly deposited by miraculous agency on the Galician coast. The 
shrine that arose around the final resting-place of the canonized bones 
was dedicated “Sancto Jacobo Apostolo.” Peninsular tongues soon 
converted the word Apostle into the name of the town he inhabited, 
and the place was ever afterwards known to fame as Santiago de Com- 
postela. Very remarkable miracles used to take place there. The 
aid given by Santiago to the Christian Spaniards against their Moorish 
enemies—on one occasion he even led the victorious army in person on 
a white horse—made him by far the most popular saint in the whole 
kingdom. Pilgrims flocked from all the world to the shrine of Com- 
postela, with St. James’s scallop-shell—the pecten Jacobeeus—fixed in 
their hats as a symbol of their pilgrimage. Hence the origin of the 
somewhat obscure connection between St. James and oysters, typified 
by the fact that on St. James’s day, July 25, Old Style, the oyster 
season used to begin. Happy times when an oyster-supper was re- 
garded in the light of a devotional exercise! Nowadays it is regarded 
as next door to a crime. The change of calendar put on the date to 
August 4, when the season now commences without rhyme or reason. 
The little grottos of oyster-shells which London children formerly 
built on St. James’s day, and afterwards on the transferred date, 
were the last relic of the scallop-decked shrines of St. James of 
Compostela. 

From Santiago in Galicia the name of Santiago spread to number- 
less other towns in all parts of the wide Spanish dominions. Your 
conquistador, though a trifle bloodthirsty, was undeniably devout. 
Like his Norman prototypes, he combined the practice of filibustering 
and religion: if he burned the Indian’s body, it was for the good of 
his soul; if he killed him with hard work in the gold- and silver- 
mines, he took care to baptize him into the true faith before finally 
destroying him. The “pious founder” of the Spanish colonies was 
very particular by what titles he christened his towns and islands. 
Ascension and Vera Cruz, Dominica and San Salvador, sufficiently 
attest the orthodox devotion of the Spanish mariner. Even the men- 
of-war were christened by such grotesquely inappropriate names as “La 
Santissima Trinidad ;” while Concepcion, Asuncion, and Santa Fé show 
their ardent desire to prove the entire catholicity of their faith in the 
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merest details of local nomenclature. But Santiago came in above all 
other saints or dogmas or abstractions for the nuncupatory homage of 
the Spanish mind. There is a Santiago in Chili, and another in Cuba, 
a third is in Mexico, and a fourth in the Argentine Republic. The 
Californian specimen varies the type a little, and comes out in the al; 
ternative form of San Diego. At least one British colony has inherited 
an example, and that is Jamaica. The old capital of the island must 
still be described in all official or legal documents as Santiago de la 
Vega; but the name is too long-winded to sit comfortably upon the 
British throat, and conversation knows it only nowadays as Spanish 
Town. 

Grant Allen. 


THRENODY OF THE PINES. 
(FOR THE PASSING OF PAUL HAYNE.) 


HE guardian pines upon the hill 
Were strangely motionless and chill, 


As if they drew his last loved breath 
From the uplifted wings of Death... . 


And now their mingled voices say, 
“The passing of a soul away,— 


“The tenderest of the sons of men,— 
Our dead King Arthur of the pen ! 


“ Oh, kindred of the sea and shore, 
Our grief is yours for evermore ! 


“ His body lieth cold and still, 
For Death has triumphed on the hill !” 
William H. Hayne. 
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i you are trying to get an idea of some historical or literary charac- 

ter, you are likely to fix upon some persons of your acquaintance 
who may seem to you to resemble the character, in whole or in part, and 
to study them. The writer has had for some time a disposition to 
study and to attempt a description of Washington. He had known a 
man who seemed to him to resemble Washington, and the knowledge 
of whose character enabled him to bring before his mind a representa- 
tion of the patriot. This man was John Welsh. As a person will 
sometimes come to take a special interest in a famous soldier because he 
happens to be possessed of his sword, or in a poet because he is the 
owner of one of his manuscript productions, so the writer has had an 
inclination to study the character of Washington because he happened 
to have among his mental possessions a knowledge of Mr. Welsh. 
Mr. Welsh had a number of Washingtonian characteristics. One was 
that his whole motive was duty. This he would do under all circum- 
stances: if fortune and honor came, they were welcome; if not, they 
were to be got on without. The success in life which he had was a 
surprise to him. As a young man he did not expect that his life 
would be a successful one; indeed, I have heard him say that he ex- 
pected the contrary. Like Washington, it was his practice to subor- 
dinate his personal inclinations and feelings to his sense of general 
truth and justice. He had a way of taking the highest ground both in 
the greater and the smaller matters of life. His judgment, moreover, 
was as sound as his intentions were pure. He always seemed able to 


put his finger firmly and promptly upon the right course, to assume by» 


instinct the just relation to any question or individual. And he never 
lost his head. He had the courageous, reflective self-possession of Wash- 
ington, blended, in his case, with the resignation of the Christian. 

Mr. Welsh was a man of business and of every-day life ; he was 
this pure and simple. You may expect so high and scrupulous a line 
of conduct from a man of the study or the cloister, but you do not 
commonly expect it from a man of action. Goethe has said that men 
of action are essentially conscienceless. I believe this to be in the main 
true. The ethical sentiment of the usual man of action seems not so 
much a sense of an internal obligation to do right as a sense of certain 
external results of doing wrong. The most useful moral provision for 
the ordinary man of action is an instinct of what to avoid. He must 
not do this, or he may get into the State prison; he must not do that, 
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or he may be blackballed at a club. But on the hither side of limits 
like these, he has considerable discretion as to what he may or may not 
do. There is one thing he may do and often does: he may tell a great 
many lies. While he must not make misstatements, even about small 
things, which are capable of a categorical contradiction, he may with im- 
punity be continually telling untruths of the most important character. 
His statements are instinctively fashioned with reference to the outward 
exigencies of the matter he has in hand, rather than as the expression of 
his inner knowledge. It is the opinion of many that this is the only sort 
of man of action who succeeds. Now, Mr. Welsh was the very reverse 
of this, and yet he was one of the most effective and successful of men. 

The truth is that Mr. Welsh won success and earned the right to 
the luxury of a conscience by being the soul of the business virtues 
of punctuality, promptitude, and systematic industry. But he was 
an exceedingly effective and practical man. He was very prompt and 
resolute. He was little disturbed by doubt or hesitation. A course 
of action was either right or wrong. If wrong, he would not take 
it; if right, he would take it and rest content. I may here say that 
what always impressed me about Mr. Welsh’s goodness was that he per- 
formed it so lightly and easily. He had a great deal of that goodness. 
He seemed to me to have, as scarcely any other man I ever knew had it, 
that “wisdom” inculcated by the Scriptures, which is a combination of 
virtue and judgment as applied to life. He did not pursue the wrong 
things. He never seemed to be disturbed by those images which Plato 
so long ago said contrelled most men. I remember his once saying to 
me, “ Don’t want things because you want them: want things that you 
ought to have.” It was pleasant to hear him speak thus like an aged 
teacher, for no man was better qualified to speak in this manner. 
Under a somewhat vivacious demeanor, and in spite of his great gentle- 
ness, he had in his nature that sternness which is easily discoverable in 
nearly all strong men. But the quality nearest at hand was piety, using 
the word in its ancient meaning of a constant and reverential sense of 
the significance of life and of’ the importance of the higher truths. 

One little characteristic of his I may mention in passing, as showing 
his habitual self-control. He liked applause, and got a great deal of 
it, but was very guarded about accepting it. He followed the precept 
of Josh Billings, that “flattery is to be smelt of, not swallowed.” I 
recall a number of instances of this quality: this is one. A gentle- 
man who is the leader of the Philadelphia bar had told me that Mr. 
Welsh had shown great ability in his management of the finances of 
the Centennial Exhibition. I have no doubt the remark was true; 
certainly there could be no better opinion upon such a matter than 
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that of this gentleman. I repeated it to Mr. Welsh, but he shook his 
head and said, “If he had said that the persons connested with: the 
Exhibition had confidence in me, and that this confidence was one. of 
the causes of its financial success, that might have been true.”. 

Mr. Welsh made an excellent minister in England. He indeed 
had had no experience of this kind of employment, and but a very slight 
experience of public affairs. But his judgment had been trained in the 
long management of a large business. He was, furthermore, very 
watchful and solicitous in the care of any business he might undertake. 
Watchfulness is-perhaps the most important quality in diplomatic 
work, for in this kind of work you may do ninety-nine things well and 
make a ruinous mistake about the hundredth. Diplomatic business is 
so important and conspicuous that those intrusted with it cannot be 
allowed the proportion of mistakes which other persons are indulged in. 
Mr. Welsh was a most unlikely man to make mistakes. He proved, 
indeed, a very useful minister. If he was without certain excellent 
qualities which a long official career confers, he was not hindered by 
the defects which that career sometimes leaves men with. An ordinary 
diplomat might perhaps have missed the success which he achieved in 
the case of Condon, the Irish-American confined in Portland prison. 
The release of Condon had been often asked for and refused by the 
British government. Mr. Welsh’s kindness of heart prompted him 
to renew the application, his judgment told him that it had then a 
chance of success, and his tact enabled him to obtain success. An ordi- 
nary diplomat would have been likely to wait for fresh and special in- 
structions before entering upon the matter. I remember that he said 
to me, “If I had told either of you” (meaning the two secretaries) 
“what I was about, you would have done your best to dissuade me.” — 
And indeed the ordinary official mind is averse to any variation from 
the path of common routine and is fearful of responsibility. 

An ordinary diplomat would not perhaps have been likely to visit 
Condon at Portland prison. But Mr. Welsh wished to obtain from 


‘him a promise that in case he was released he would not give the 


‘British government further trouble. My recollection is that the re- 


‘lease was made conditional upon the giving of this promise. I think, 
-also, that he had a kindly interest in the man whose liberation he had 
effected. I accompanied Mr. Welsh upon this journey, and found it 


most interesting. I do not know that Portland is worse than other 
prisons, but I was impressed by the almost ghastly cleanliness of the 
white pavements and corridors and by the penitential silence of the 
gangs of convict laborers. Mr. Condon was brought by the prison 
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man broken by eleven years’ immolation amid the pallors and dolors 
of that dreadful place. But instead there came in an alert, erect, self- 
respecting man, elastic and combative. You saw a thorough Irish- 
man; love of his native island evidently the uppermost passion ; the 
incorrigible Celtic fire running about loose in him; his enmity to 
the Saxon hanging upon a hair-trigger. Of course he did not know 
of his intended release, and his courage was therefore all the more 
striking. He was not at all in a hurry to close with Mr. Welsh’s 
proposition, but preferred to speak of his friends, most of whom, he 
said, were in exile or had found bloody graves. He gradually, how- 
ever, became friendly and cheerful as Mr. Welsh beamed upon him 
with his simple philanthropy. He consented ly to commit him- 
self to something like a promise, with one reservation. It was this: 
that if ever his country should be at war with England—and he spoke 
as if this contingency had been the day-dream of his captivity—he 
should then be at liberty to take up arms in defence of Ireland. I re- 
member that on the return journey Mr. Welsh shook his head and said, 
ruefully and humorously, “I fear he’s not a man of peace.” 

For nearly two years I lived very intimately with Mr. Welsh. 
There are few human relationships more delightful than that between 
an old man and a younger one employed as thief and subordinate upon 
the same work, where there is confidence upon the one side and a sincere 
affection and a profound respect and a certain pride in the superior 
character of the man upon the other. Mr. Welsh was a man who 
easily attracted affection and respect. When you find a man who 
in active business teaches and practises those truths we expect to hear 
proclaimed by saints and philosophers, whom wealth and success do 
not puff up for a moment, and whom prosperity does not deceive, who 
at every hour of the day is ready to take the highest and justest ground, 
and who amid opposing duties and sentiments contrives almost always 
to assume the right position, what is there to do but to cherish a warm 
regard and admiration for such a person? Mr. Welsh combined a 
number of qualities we do not expect to see together. It has been 
already said that, although a pure and scrupulous man, he was very 
effective and practical. Again, it often happens that men of his probity 
are narrow ; but he was very liberal. Or, again, they are often formal ; 
but he was very simple. Or, again, they are often cold; but he was 
very tender. It is pleasant to know that these qualities of Mr. Welsh 
are widely recognized. The people of Philadelphia, it is said, propose 
to honor their eminent citizen by some worthy memorial: they will 


honor themselves by so doing. 
E. 8. Nadal. 
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N 1872 the R. E. Lee Club of New Orleans, of which I was a mem- 

ber, took a trip to St. Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago. In the 
former city we met the Empires, a local team, composed mainly of boys 
connected with the St. Louis Fire Department. EEx-Chief Sexton was 
their president. A year or so afterwards, I received a letter from the 
Empires, asking me to join them. I did so, and met with considerable 
success. In 1875 I was a member of the Louisville Eagles, being the 
first professional player Louisville ever had ; and from that time until 
1884 (with the exception of two years which I spent in a local freight 
office in Kansas City) I was connected with a number of prominent 
clubs, both West and East. My last position was that of short-stop on 
the Chicago Unions, a team of which I became manager towards the 
close of the season of 1884. In 1885 I resumed my position in the 
railroad office, but left it to go into business. 

On the 24th of last July I received a telegram from W. E. Young, 
Secretary of the National Base-Ball League, asking me whether I would 
accept a position as League umpire. I answered in the affirmative, and 
on the 26th was ordered to Washington, D.C. Immediately on my 
arrival, two days later, I began my career as a League umpire, in the 
game played between the Detroits and the Nationals. It was my mis- 
fortune that this proved a very close contest. The result of the game 


almost depended upon the umpire’s decisions. Of course both audience 


and players found fault with me. They made no allowance for the fact 
that it was the first game I had ever umpired, but expected me to go 
right in and do as good work as a veteran would have done. An um- 
pire is, to a certain extent, like a ball-player: he needs practice in order 
to get “his eye in,” as base-ballists say. 

Next morning the papers accused me of favoring the Detroits, 
simply because I had failed to see one of their men cut third base while 
my attention was attracted to a play at first base. The crowd were in- 
dignant at the defeat of the home club, and after the game jumped over 


the fences and closed in on me. I felt easy, as I knew I had done my — 


duty. A couple of policemen stepped up and escorted me to the dress- 
ing-room. In a few minutes I left for the hotel alone, and was not 
molested any further. 

Next day the score was thirteen to one in favor of the Detroits. 
The home club was outplayed at all points. There were few close de- 
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cisions, and none of them could have affected the result. Still, the 
audience found fault with my work. 

When the game was over, I started for the hotel alone. On my 
way I passed a police-station, around which quite a crowd had gathered. 
Pausing to inquire what was the matter, a small boy replied that “ Um- 
pire Ellick and one of the Nationals had had a fight.” I did not care 
to pursue my inquiries. Buttoning my coat over my shirt, a sight of 
which might have enabled the crowd to identify me, I calmly pursued — 
my way. 

Again the morning papers came out with abuse of the umpire. 
Newspaper-men at Washington, as well as elsewhere, are human, and 
are swayed by human prejudice. They are a part of the boisterous, un- 
ruly, unreasonable crowd who have come to see their favorite club win, 
and who are angry at anything which stands in the way of victory; who 
hurl hisses at one of their own pets when he makes a misplay, though 
the poor man may have done the best he could ; who hoot at the op- 
posing captain whenever he makes a “kick,” even though the kick 
may be justifiable; who applaud the “kickers” on their own club, no 
matter how unreasonable the “kick” may be; who at every close 
decision against the home club break out into howls of “ Kill the 
umpire!” “ Put him out!” “Mob him !” ete. The newspaper-man is 
only one of these, weak and fallible as they. Like them, he fails to see 
that the visiting club may be justly entitled to some of the close de- 
cisions. Like them, he wants everything for the home club. Like 
them, he is wrought up by the excitement of the moment, and in the 
heat of passion he pens his report, which next morning seems to read 
of nothing but the umpire instead of the game. 

I wish one of these facile scribes could for once put himself in im- 
agination in an umpire’s place. Fancy yourself, my good friend, sta‘ad- 
ing in the face of a turbulent crowd of say eight or ten thousand people, 
nine-tenths of whom are eagerly anxious that the home club should 
win. Fancy yourself continually liable to the “kicking” of burly 
players, each side accusing you of favoring the other. The pitcher 
sends a ball over the plate. Now, the science of pitching curved balls 
has been carried so far that it is often difficult to decide whether the 
ball has actually gone over the plate or not. As it leaves the pitcher’s 
hand the ball may look as if it were going many inches to one side or 
the other. But just before it reaches the plate it curves,—inward or 
outward, as the case may be,—and shoots over the plate, just where the 
batter wanted it. It may deceive the batter until too late, it may even 
deceive the umpire, but it is almost certain to deceive the outsiders, who 
are not so close to the plate and have not the same opportunity of. 
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judging. Suppose you call this a strike. If the batter be one of the 
visiting team, the crowd receives your decision with noisy delight. He 
kicks, and the crowd hisses him. But if he belong to the home club, 
the crowd hisses and hoots you, expresses a vociferous desire to kill you, 
and wishes you an unpleasant time in the next world. Or a batsman is 
running to first base after a hit. The ball is fielded and thrown to the 
baseman. It is difficult to say which gets there first, ball or runner. 
One impartial man might think the ball was first, another might think 
the runner. But the crowd is not impartial. It makes up its mind 
according to its preferences, and if your decision favors the home nine it 
applauds you; if not, it hisses you. In any event you have to stand 
the kicking of the nine who lose by your decision. Indeed, one of the 
worst enemies of the umpire is the kicking player. In most instances 
it is he who gives the audience the cue for kicking. There are players, 
of course, who never say a word or make a move that would lead the 
audience to believe they were dissatisfied with the umpire’s rulings. But 
I know others who recognize the fact that an umpire may be “ rattled” 
by the hooting of the spectators, and so deliberately raise a disturbance 
with that object in view. Others, again, are chronic kickers, who can- 
not help giving vent to their feelings in the excitement of the moment, 
and who, after the game, are repentant and beg the umpire’s pardon for 
their conduct. I have often been asked, “ Why don’t you fine such 
men?” Well, an old ball-player doesn’t like to be hard on his former 
brethren. Besides, even if he does overcome his reluctance, he cannot 
be sure that the fine will be paid. The club to which the player be- 
longs does not always, nor even usually, take the part of the umpire: 
instead of exacting the penalty, they often do their best to remove the 
offending umpire from his position. ; 
How would the.average newspaper reporter care to face this ordeal ? 

The third game I umpired at Washington was again a close one. 
The crowd was noisier and more: brutal than ever. In the seventh 
inning Manager Scanlan, of the Nationals, refused to accept one of 
my decisions, and withdrew his club from the field. Consequently 
the game was forfeited to the Detroit club. The crowd broke into the 
field with loud threats of vengeance; but, again with the assistance 
of the police, I walked off the grounds unhurt. 

Mr. Nicholas Young, President and Secretary of the League, was a 
spectator of this game, and he wrote to me as follows: 


“Dear Jor,—After witnessing the dirty conduct of the mob to- 
day, I thought best to send you to Philadelphia, rather than keep you 
here for three more games to receive such unjustifiable abuse. 
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“T watched the game closely to-day, and I failed to discover one 
single error of judgment on your part. Let me know at once where 
you are stopping in Philadelphia. 


“Yours truly, 
“N. E. Youne.” 


This note was sent to the care of Harry Wright, with instructions 
that it should be delivered to me. But I failed to receive it until the 
following Monday, at New York. I read it with almost as much 
pleasure as if it had been a check for a month’s salary. It lifted a 
load from my mind. 

At Philadelphia I umpired a game between the local club and the 
Detroits. In the very first inning, with Detroit at the bat, I was 
called upon to make a close decision at first base. I decided in favor 
of the runner. I believe now that my decision was an error,—such an 
error as any one gifted with merely human eyesight is liable to make ; 
for when the game was over the pitcher of the Philadelphias asked me 
how I came to make the decision. I told him that it looked to me as 
if he hadn’t touched first base, but, being on the move when he caught 
the ball, had stepped over it. “ Why,” he replied, “I just touched the 
base with my toe as I went over it.” So, you see, I was not far from 
right, after all. 

But the people had come prepared to find fault. They had read of 
my “ narrow escape” at Washington, and were determined that I should 
not escape them. No sooner had my decision been given than pande- 
monium seemed to be let loose. Howls and hisses rent the air. Blas- 
phemy and obscenity were hurled at me. Kindly threats were made to 
mob and kill me. And this was kept up during the entire nine innings. 
Every close decision raised a fresh storm of abuse when it told against 
the home club; every obvious “ out” was greeted with ironical shouts 
of “Not out! not out!” ete. 

After the game a portion of the audience rushed upon the ground. 
One man went so far as to raise his arm to strike me, but his courage 
failed, and the police took care of him, Then cushions began flying 
through the air, but I escaped them all. Several of the policemen had 
their hats knocked out of shape, and the Detroit boys also received a 
shower of cushions upon leaving the grounds in their coach. The first- 
baseman of the “ Phillies’ was one of my escort through the mob. 
He had been playing ball in Philadelphia for four years, and had 
never witnessed such a scene before. He spoke kind and encouraging 
words to me. I told him I was not afraid so long as the mob confined 
themselves to cushions and did not take to bricks or beer-glasses, such 
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as had been thrown at Umpire Bradley, of the American Association, 


at Cincinnati. 

On hearing of my rough treatment at Philadelphia, Mr. Young 
ordered me to New York, where I had no trouble to speak of until 
the arrival of the Kansas City Club. The second game between them 
and New York was lost by the latter. Of course “the umpire did it,” 
said all the New York papers. Their chief complaint was in regard 
to a grounder struck by one of the “ Cowboys” to third base. It looked 
to me like a fair ball, and I was all the more convinced that I was 
right when the third-baseman picked it up and threw it to first. It 
reached first too late to put the batsman out ; otherwise, I presume, the 
New York people and press would have been entirely satisfied with my 
decision. 

When the game was over, Mr. Mutrie, the manager of the New 
Yorks, told me that, although he believed the ball was a foul, my de- 
cision did not lose them the game. 

After a week in New York I was ordered to Boston. Here the 
Kansas City Club won a victory from the local team, and one of the 
Boston men attributed defeat to the umpire, as usual. On another 
occasion a certain manager of a visiting club tried to bring the ridicule 
of the audience upon me; but the audience saw that I was right, and 
applauded me for making the stand that I did. On the whole, there- 
fore, my experience in Boston was encouraging ; and in Chicago, which 
was my next destination, I umpired two games with fair success. But 
I was sick of the work. Having made up my mind to quit it when I 
reached the West, I telegraphed my resignation from Chicago and left 
for home, where my former position had been held open for me. My 
friends welcomed me cordially as one who had gained a national repu- 
tation. Some of them, indeed, had expected that I would return 
bruised and battered and broken up; but I showed them that I had 
gone through all my moving accidents, all my hairbreadth ’sca 
without receiving a scratch. 

In the early days of base-ball the catcher stood behind the bat with 
nothing to protect him from the swiftest pitching. But as the game 
developed, and it was found that he was liable at any moment to be 
seriously disabled, inventive minds grappled with the problem of his 
protection : the gloves, the mask, and the breast-plate so familiar on the 
modern ball-ground were gradually evolved. Recent developments in 
our national pastime show pressing need of a still more important re- 
form. Some defensive armor for protecting the umpire against bad 
language and beer-glasses is imperatively called for. 


Joe J. Ellick. 
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THE wholly superfluous and irrational “ contest between science and litera- 
ture” seems to have as great a fascination for a certain number of very able 
minds as that equally artificial and, it would seem, quite interminable one between 
science and religion, For a very long time Matthew Arnold has been requiting 
Professor Huxley’s ponderous if not brutal strokes with glittering verbal rapier- 
thrusts, both orally and in print, too delicately and daintily given for the trucu- 
lent Saturday Review, which would like to see Dagon unpedestalled and scattered 
abroad. Mr. Gladstone seems to have taken a hint from this or some similar 
utterance, and goes at the great physiologist and naturalist with notable vim in 
their protracted set-to over the great question of the priority of fishes or reptiles 
in the universe an indefinite number of millions of years before man took to puz- 
zling his brains about them. Finally, more recently, Ouida, surely a radically 
different literary type from either the philosophical critic-poet or the practical 
scholar-statesman above named, has come to the front, and opened fire recklessly 
all along the line on the whole array of scientists and scientific results, from 
biology down to the lowest order of mechanical invention. 

No doubt the greater number of her arguments, however brilliantly put, 
admit of an easy answer ; for the evils which she enumerates are either obviously 
exceptional or due to a transitional period. We could not go on forever with 
hand-work to please the greatest aflmirer of pastoral life; still less can we return 
to it; although every man who has investigated the subject knows that almost 
every introduction and extension of machinery involves a considerable amount 
of human suffering, often, so far as we can judge, in excess of the good that it 
will do for a long time to come. We work, as we fight, at long range nowadays. 
“Me going in for my chances” is not-only the Whitmanian but the inevitable 
human attitude under the later dispensation; but sometimes the “vast returns” 
are delayed a very long time, and may come at last in an unexpected shape. 
Probably the only man who can survey the field with unalloyed satisfaction is “the 
stoic philosopher contemptuous of the fleeting present,” to borrow a phrase from 
the author of that original, powerful, and massive (though very exasperating) 
book, “ Dynamic Sociology.” But we are not all contemptuous stoic philoso- 
phers, and would rather not be, however human and pleasant we may find the 
eminently sympathetic gentlemen who choose to pass under that name when 
we chance to meet them: so it is very natural that Ouida should carry us a 
little way with her, especially as she makes some minor points which cannot be 
gainsaid, 

There is a-certain propriety in bracketing Professor Ward and Ouida (as 
authors) together, for they represent opposite extremes, and the comparison is 
instructive. He out-Huxleys Huxley, and she goes a long way beyond Matthew 
Arnold. “ Dynamic Sociology,” having settled that “culture is not progress,” 
pats it on the back as the source of dilettante enjoyment to its possessors, and 
then gently dismisses it as hardly worthy of prolonged attention in an earnest 
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world. Ouida’s North American Review article, on the other hand, having dis- 
covered that material progress involves a great deal of misery and that scientists 
persistently demand pay for their self-sacrificing labors, pronounces both to be 
arrant humbugs, and aids their progress to the door with a very lively kick. 

Can we not find a way to say “Peace” effectively to all these perturbed 
spirits? Must the old fable of the silver-gold shield forever go for absolutely 
nothing? Surely by this time the man of science and the man of letters ought 
to begin to see that each supplies the other, and that this will be more and more 
the case as juster conceptions prevail. Undoubtedly the crying literary evil of 
our time and country is a lack of scientific method, ignorance of the facts that 
science has gathered, carelessness in observation and recording. Mr. John Bur- 
roughs could find no fault in Shakespeare’s allusions to natural objects, animate 
or inanimate; but when he proceeded to pass judgment on our more recent poets, 
a whole magazine article was crammed with the list of their misrepresentations. 
Is this as it should be? Does it chime with Ben Jonson’s noble utterance about 
“Nature”? Is it in keeping with Wordsworth’s picture of Poesy 


Watching the least small bird that round her hops, 
Or creeping worm, with sensitive respect ? 


That same sonnet may be commended to the scientific investigator also, as 
showing how nearly akin are the sister goddesses. Truly each shares in the life 
of the other. They deal with the same material; only their methods of classifi- 
cation and application differ. Each can borrow freely from the other, for its own 
arrangement, and each looks or should look with keen eyes into the original store- 
house besides. When Keats wrote “the rainbow of the salt sand wave” he put 
very tersely on record a fact of physics, seemingly neglected before, which was 
well worth noting. So of Tennyson’s often-quoted comparison of the biceps 
muscle in a sleeping athletic knight to water*sloping over a smooth stone and 
running too vehemently to break upon it. So of Browning’s version of the spirit 
which animates the repeated song of the “wise thrush.” So—but illustrations 
crowd on one, and there must be a stop somewhere. It is true that some of the 
multitudinous data recorded by the poets belong to classes which have been too 
much neglected by biologists and physicists; but no man should plume himself 
on his shortcomings, and no man of science ought to be forward in disparaging 
facts merely because he has not collected them. No doubt, too, there is a notable 
difference between the two types of men in the way of viewing what one sees. 
This is partly temperamental and partly a matter of training; but there is really 
no gulf between them. The naturalist who has nothing of the poet about him, 
and the poet who has nothing of the naturalist about him, are both proper subjects 
for pity. 

It is quite obvious that the imaginative worker may and should draw largely 
from scientific treatises and records; but perhaps a word may be necessary to 
enforce the less familiar idea that such workers and their works are proper mate- 
rial for scientific study. I might go further, and say that at no very distant day 
they will be recognized as the most important material remaining. This topic 
really calls for more extensive treatment than one can presume to give it here; 
but one may call attention briefly to the rapidity with which the work of cata- 
loguing the various forms of animate and inanimate nature is being pushed to 
completion. Their modifications, modes of action, and reciprocal influences are 
also being studied by multitudes, and put on record every hour of every day. 
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The mass of such facts yet to be acquired and classified is no doubt very great, 
and some will probably always elude the most careful search; but, after all, the 
accessible universe, exclusive of man, even adding its decipherable past to its 
present, is an exhaustible reservoir, and its stores will be practically drained in 
time, while the only additions to it, irrespective of man’s dealings, must appar- 
ently be confined to the comparatively trivial inventions of the lower animals, 
and unforeseen variations occurring from time to time. 

But man invents, continually, unceasingly, in many different ways and an 
infinite number of different fields. Every invention, every influence which led 
to any invention, every influence exerted by any invention, is a fact and proper 
stuff for science to work on. Now, the number of inventions, actual and in futuro, 
embodied in material things, must be enormously great, but they may be con- 
ceivably checked or limited by the very necessity of such embodiment; but the 
merely representative inventions, the transformations of fancy, the creations or 
reproductions of imagination, are potentially infinite, so far as we can now see. 
They must, at all events, vastly exceed all the other facts of the universe; and 
where the greatest accumulation of facts may be found, there will the scientific 
minds of the future be gathered. Anthropology must become more and more the 
dominant science; eurematics the dominant branch of anthropology; and the 
study of zsthetic creation the dominant branch of eurematics. 

A prediction may easily seem erratic because it is altogether novel and deals 
with the full development of tendencies which are yet in their infancy. But the 
best critical work of authors, old and new, is all in this direction; so, too, is the 
great diligence exhibited everywhere in collecting folk-lore, comparing the myths 
of diverse and widely-separated peoples, gathering and collating traditional tales 
and games, investigating the development and affinities of popular ballads, and 
the few steps taken towards demonstrating the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment on genius itself. Already we have Crane and Child and Galton and Lang, 
with many others, working in different, though related, fields, and with various 
degrees of efficiency ; but these are only the drops of spray thrown ahead: the 
flood is coming. And we say, “Let it come!’ as cheerily as those legendary 
Basques who declined to take passage with Noah and ascended the Pyrenees to 
survey the great exhibition in perfect neutrality and independence. 

W. H. B. 


Ir Ralph Waldo Emerson had not been known pre-eminently as a poet, 
philosopher, and moralist, he would have been celebrated as a wit. Dr. Holmes 
has given a biography of him as a writer,—an extended analysis and criticism 
of his literary work; and other sketches less elaborate present him as a thinker, 
a pure, high-minded, and thoroughly kind and friendly man. But his table- 
talk is yet to be collected. He always said the best thing of the company, with 
the crystalline truth, the conciseness, the unexpectedness, of genuine wit. 

When spiritualism was first introduced to the recognition of people by table- 
rappings, some one asked Mr. Emerson what he thought of it. “Oh, I can make 
nothing out of that rat-hole revelation,” he replied. When it was afterwards 
advanced to mediumistic communications, and was the subject of social discus- 
sion, he said, “So far as I have heard or read any of these communications, 
Swedenborg is the cow milked for all that is valuable.” 

Some one remarked, “ Woman, as such, has never been symbolically inter- 
preted in sculpture. How would you represent her, Mr. Emerson?” “With 
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one hand pointing to heaven, and the other in the pork-barrel,” answered Mr. 
Emerson. 

From a letter of Mr. Emerson, in possession of a friend, we give an extract 
which is of great interest because it is very characteristic in expression. It is 
the picture of one poet by another, and is a proof that Mr. Bryant’s theory of a 
poet’s life was a prophecy of his own life, since he wrote “ Thanatopsis” and other 
striking poems in early manhood, but in middle life the overwhelming cares of 
the editorship of a daily paper, to which he brought rare ability, conscience, and 
fidelity, left him little time for poetry, but in advanced years he returned to his 
first love. 

The letter of Mr. Emerson, from which the following is taken, is dated New 
York, April 12, 1838: 

“T have seen Bryant twice, and had him one evening to myself. He is so 
free of all pretension, so manly and simple, that I like him well; but I do ignore 
his politics. But he suffers, I think, manifestly from want of culture, plainly has 
no time for books or thoughts, but must welter all day in the foaming foolishness 
of newspapers. Therefore he stares and rubs his eyes when you speak of the 
beauty which once he worshipped daily ; and now talks of poetry being for young 
men and women, and for the aged, but men in middle life do not know it. A 
great deal of phlegm in his constitution, to which this perverse habitude is super- 
added, seems to make the genial word you get from him precious, And then he 


looks 
: ‘Now my weary lips I close, 


Leave me, leave me to repose.’ 


“But my few lines are already too many for the stingy minutes of an idle 


man: so good-by. RW. EMERSON.” 
A. T. 8. 


A FEW days after the death of Mr. Tilden the newspapers published an 
account, given by a gentleman living in Pittsburg, of a remarkable dream, in 
which he saw Mr. Tilden die. Such stories seem to be as numerous and to ex- 
cite as much interest in our time as at any other period since the prehistoric age 
when they probably began to circulate. Among the most famous of the modern 
instances is the one mentioned by George Eliot, in her lately published corre- 
spondence, as having been related to her by Mr. Dickens a short time before his 
own death. According to this story, President Lincoln told his Cabinet, on the — 
day of his assassination, that he expected something very important to happen 
soon, for he had just had a dream which had come to him twice before, and on 
each of those occasions “ it preceded events momentous to the nation. The dream 
was that he was in a boat on a great river, all alone, and it ended with the words 
‘I drift—I drift—I drift.’ ” 

A natural love of the marvellous has probably made many people deceive 
themselves in a large number of such cases, and, after certain events have hap- 
pened, imagine they foresaw them in a dream, or felt their approach in some 
other mysterious way. In numerous instances the extreme probability that some- 
thing will happen makes mental action about it a perfectly natural effect, whether 
the thinker be asleep or awake. Many dreams, or other operations of the mind, 
which would figure as thrilling “presentiments” if they were to “come true,” 
fail to be followed by anything that can be reasonably taken as a fulfilment; 
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and of course these failures in the production of dramatic dream-warning effects 
attract no attention, and are not usually set off against the cases in which the re- 
sult is more striking and sensational. Besides, so many things are happening all 
the time that it would be passing strange if some of them did not correspond, more 
or less closely, with somebody’s dreams or forebodings. A case in point is afforded 
by the story of the German-American gentleman who drew dismal inferences from 
hearing a dog howl at night, and who next morning learned from his newspaper, 
as he impressively remarked, that “dere voss a man dead in Philamadelphy.” 
In short, there can hardly be a doubt that accidental coincidence, self-deception, 
and a morbid appetite for the supernatura] have had a great deal to do with the 
prevalence of this class of stories. 

And yet, after due allowance has been made for all such ‘considerations, 
there remains in this matter a large residue of real mystery. There are well- 
authenticated cases in which entirely unexpected things, seen to happen while 
the persons seeing them were asleep or in a trance-like state, and immediately 
described to other people, occurred quickly afterwards, either just as had been 
foreseen or with little difference. 

In at least one case this has happened twice to the same person. A young 
lady, living in one of the counties of Maryland, has had such an experience on 
two occasions. She is not at all imaginative, and describes her two presentiments 
in a straightforward, matter-of-fact way, making no attempt to account for them, 
but accepting them as part of the unknowable. One morning she was in an 
upper room with her mother, when the latter, who was talking to her, was sur- 
prised to see her eyes become fixed and her look vacant. In a few moments her 
natural expression returned, and she told her mother she had seen one of her 
cousins, who was in the house at that time, come into the room below them with 
a knife in her hand, and that she stumbled and fell, and the knife cut her face. 
“T saw it as plainly as I see you now,” she said. Neither of them thought any 
more about the matter until they heard some one fall in the room below, and, on 
going down, they found that the vision had been exactly on except that the 
knife had not actually made a wound. 

Several years afterwards, while the same young lady was on a railroad-train 
with a party of friends, she fell into a similar trance-condition, lasting about as 
long as the former one, and on its leaving her she told her companions she was 
afraid there was going to be an accident, for she had seen the mangled corpse of 
the conductor lying at the foot of a peculiar embankment at the side of the road. 
She described this embankment minutely, though she did not remember having 
seen it on any former journey. About half an hour later the train stopped, and 
it was soon known that some one had been run over. It was not the conductor, 
but a deaf man, who had been stooping over the track when the engine came 
round a curve and struck him, killing him instantly. The train went on slowly, 
and, as the car containing the excursion-party passed the scene of the accident, 
they saw that it agreed exactly with the description they had heard. 

In such cases as this it is hard to know where speculation about their nature 
should begin and in what direction it should extend. The various forms of an 
extraordinary consciousness concerning what is going on at the time naturally 
suggest plausible theories; and as to that vivid recollection of one’s whole past 
life which sometimes comes with the near approach of death, the explanation 
offered by De Quincey is at least worthy of serious consideration. It is conceivable 
that something in the mind of one person might influence the subsequent actions 
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of another; but it could hardly produce, in a few minutes or hours, a combina- 
tion of circumstances not directly dependent on mere human impulse. The most 
natural view of the matter is that “second sight” is really a special power— 
possessed by certain minds, or by all minds in certain conditions—of foreseeing 
occurrences which are foreordained, or part of a systematic order. This view is 
one which necessarians and other so-called “ fatalists” should not have any diffi- 
culty in accepting. W. W. Crane, 


“Wat, of all things, comes nearest to making you lose control of your 
temper?” was once asked of a large, wise, calm man. 

“A specious argument so used as to represent the actions of a good person 
in a bad light,” was the reply. 

An illustration of this style of pleading is offered by a Californian periodical, 
in a recent number of which a contributor devotes three columns to unfavorable 
criticism of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, for that, in the early part of her literary 
- existence, she had the wickedness to “write for pay.” Not this only, but that 
in her “ Confessions,” appearing in the May Lippincott, she has had the impolitic 
frankness to assert the fact. 

The world is “sick to death” of the hypocritical cant which is forever assert- 
ing that motive must be untainted, action unbiassed, inducement unfed, and im- 
pulse uncoaxed, by thought of reward in the guise of money. The theory is that 
all action having for motive financial success must necessarily be valueless, taste- 
less, or rank poison, the actor being a traitor to all truth, a disturber of intellec- 
tual symmetry, a stumbling-block in the way of moral and mental progress; 
whereas the history of all progress in civilization, from the locking of the gate 
of an idle Paradise to the blowing up of “ Hell Gate,” goes to prove that the 
purely selfish desire for gain, possession, conquest,—in plain English, wealth,— 
has been the lever for uprooting the boulders of ignorance, discovering the un- 
known nuggets of art, science, and literature hidden in their deep fissures, and 
accumulating therefrom the unalloyed jewels of knowledge, which, strung, mean 
“wealth.” 

The same history proves—with all due deference to the elevation of motive 
and the noble martyrdom of the sparse few of earth’s millions who, utterly free 
from desire for gain, have lived, labored, and died in the faithful pursuit of one 
object, and been successful—that in nine cases out of ten this conscientious mid- 
dle-man, be he philosopher, alchemist, poet, or discoverer, must have sunk to the 
depths of an eternal oblivion, his glorious creation, like a millstone, about his 
neck, drowned in the sea of endeavor by his utter disregard for “inglorious 
wealth,” but for the greedy mouth ahead, money-hungry for the fruit of his 
labor, and the avaricious hand behind, determined it shall not be filled. And it 
still further shows that the stimulus of reward does not kill the fruit of action, 
nor, necessarily, poison the motive underlying it; that an earnest, conscientious 
loyalty to the highest principles of art may exist—nay, more, may depend for the 
stimulus to exertion—on pecuniary reward. 

Palissy the potter labored no more conscientiously, and perhaps no less, 
than had he been paid by the day, or piece, and been able to build new rafters 
in his house, rather than pull down those he had, spoiling his experiments 
thereby, because they were not fuel enough. As it was, he squandered a for- 
tune, ruined a home, broke a wife’s heart, and killed himself, in the earnest, 
money-forgetting pursuit of a dream, which never a cup and saucer would have 
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produced, but for the desire for the money which success would bring, in the 
minds of those who took the work out of his hands; and the.dinner-service of. 
to-day has certainly not suffered because of rivalry for the highest price for the 
most elegant and desirable article of table-ware. 

Pestalozzi toiled for the education of children,—pure as gold his motives, 
clumsy, bungling, and futile his efforts compared with those of the great army 
of just as faithful Horace Manns of to-day, who receive their crowns with good 
grace, and are not ashamed to own it. 

I do not know that any apostle of harmony ever embellished the world of 
music with more sincere and lofty impulse, more wide-spread and lasting benefit, 
than Theodore Thomas, who, to say the least, is no attic-worm. Meissonier, 
Tennyson, Edison, know the value of money. 

Many, writing “ for pay,” have written “trash,” but no more than those who, 
rich in this world’s goods, scorning the “leaven of earth,” have “labored for art 
alone,” thereby unconsciously “laboring alone” for the waste-basket. 

Even had Ella Wheeler’s motive in writing “for pay” been base and selfish, 
the power would still have been left her to gather the dews from human events, © 
with which to refresh the feelings, soothe the hearts, animate the lives, and com- 
fort the souls of the thousands who to-day kneel at her feet; and had she been a. 
queen’s daughter, just as much “ trash” might have formed the experience which 
alone can educate a taste able to discern weed from flower. 

It is said to have cost Gray extreme mortification that fame should have 
come to him through what he denominated the trash of his study-table,—his 
“Elegy,”—while so much that he had polished, refined, and made fit as educators 
should be laid high and dry on the literary shelf. 

That which touches the common heart is destined to be popular. Some 
call this trash, some do not. Some of it is trash, some is not. Some of Ella 
Wheeler’s was trash, some was not. She, at all events, did not make it trashy 
on purpose. Her writing was the foliage of tropical growth, weed and flower 
together, with which she intertwined a beautiful bower to shelter a dear mother 
and loved family from the storms of a pitiless Fate. 

She might instead, with folded hands, have railed at the adverse storms, or, 
with lackadaisical whine, bemoaned the love for “art” so rudely crushed in her 
swelling bosom, which “throbbed for art alone ;” or she might have culled and 
selected, refined and finished, and left just one elegant specimen rhyme-statue, 
not for the view of the common herd, but for the critical examination of a few 
connoisseurs, no two of whose “rules and lines” would agree, and after all be 
relegated to oblivion without even a smile from the mistress for whom she made 
the sacrifice and lost the blessings of a worshipping home. 

Instead, she bent her genius to the wheel of Circumstance, whipped her 
horses like one possessed, overtook Trouble and Distress in their flight, and, after 
boxing soundly the ears of the cruel Fate which oppressed her, pushed open the 
doors, letting herself and her family in to the light and warmth of a gorgeous 
future. 

It is not certain that she would ever have written but for this stimulus, nor 
is the opposite any more sure. Certain it is, however, that without it she could 
never have infused into her writing that almost terrible vitality which has made 
it so entirely her own. 

As to her writings being hurtful, criticism seems to centre always on “ Poems 
of Passion” as the seed and fruit of all things unworthy. ‘ 
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One pebble in the sand, one tree in the forest, one stroke of lightning in a 
season, one book in such a literary growth as hers! 

‘Leave out of this book five poems, and perhaps no one would take exception 
to the remaining. Of these five, take “ Ad Finem” as the worst. 

To begin with, “ Ad Finem” is not an outgrowth of immorality, a sentiment 
of vice, nor a record of impious insanity. A man orders his leg amputated to 
save his life, yet screams at the pain of the operation. A woman, losing her son 
in battle, may cry, “ Would that the country were sunk and my son alive!” yet 
she would repeat the sacrifice. The father loved most the son who first said, “I 
go not.” None but those knowing it can comprehend the tortures of the strug- 
gle between the human and divine existing in such strength in some natures, and 
which may well be represented by two arms stretching up to heaven, two stretch- 
ing down to hell, and two into an outer darkness, neither heaven nor hell, the 
agony of a life-long regret. 

There are such loves as described in “ Ad Finem,” the only kind worthy the 
name. 

Such love is not necessarily an unholy passion; it is not lunacy. It is rare 
indeed, so rare that there is little wonder it is mistaken for both. ‘“ Foolishness 
to the Greek !” 

Angels may well envy the man blessed with such love for a lifetime. God, 
in his infinite mercy, pity the soul possessing it! Fate seems to find an “open 
defiance” in such love for her most fiendish touches of cruelty, and exceptional 
indeed, in social history, are its rewards, compared with those so Sumy bestowed 
upon souls ignorant of its meaning. 

God made such lovers for wives and mothers and sweethearts ; circumstances 
make the other kind,—incapable of feeling its joys or woes. 

Greater love hath no woman than this, that will keep her pure in the ‘arms 
of a lover, through the instinct of a love—stronger than the love for the lover— 
which, stretching out to the “gates infernal,” yet turns away, and, with a wrench 
that separates soul from body, turns her back upon it, and sinks on the stones 
at the feet of Right alone! 

Of such is “ Ad Finem” the voice. 

As for others of Ella Wheeler’s writings, where, in literature, are to be found 
-such notes of warning, such forcible sermons, such impressive guide-posts on the 
road to danger, as the tragic fate of “ Dolores,” the sad story of “ Perdita”? 

The writer spoken of complains that the author is in “evident sympathy 
with the subject.” Were she not, she would not be Ella Wheeler, and neither he 
nor I would care to write about her. 

As for her “social and intellectual damnation,” the first is best answered by 
herself in her “Confessions,” when, speaking of one of those early prophets of 
her social death, she says, “‘ He would now be glad to move in circles he dare not 
enter except through my influence.” 

I cannot myself quite comprehend the difference between the “ taste and the 
reality of fame” as he views it, but I do see that it would require very many such 
articles as the one I am now answering, to give the same amount of pleasure, 
soften the same amount of sorrow, direct the same number of lives, or reach the 
same number of ears, as 


“ Laugh, and the world laughs with you,” 
the writer of which is that wicked woman who “ wrote for pay.”. 
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